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CHAPTER XXXV. 

The object, that Lady Jane had in view, 
was to prevent Caroline from discourag- 
ii^g by premature candor a passion, 
which she saw rising in the heart of a 
young nobleman. 

Lord William * ^ ^ ^ ^ who was 

'* Well pleased to 'scape from flattery to wit,** 

had always preferred Lady Jane Gran- 
ville's company to the society of those 
who courted him more, or with less de- 
licacy* Since Miss Caroline Percy's ar- 
rival, and appearance in town. Lady 
VOL. IV. B 
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Jane had, to do her justice, preserved 
-with his Lordship exactly the same even 
tenor of conduct; whatever her wishes 
might be^ she had too much proper pride 
to compromise her own, or her young 
friend's dignity. Moreover, her Lady- 
ship had sense and knowledge of charac- 
ter sufficient to perceive, that such a sa- 
crifice, or the least appearance of a dis- 
position to make it, would be not only 
degrading, but vain : it would, she knew, 
for ever disgust and ruin them in the opi- 
nion of a man, who had infinitely more 
penetration and feeling, than those who 
flattered him were aware that he pos- 
sessed. 

Lord William had excellent abilities, 
knowledge, and superior qualities of every 
sort, all depressed by excessive timidity, 
to such a degree, as to be almost useless 
to himself, and to others. Whenever he 
was either for the business, or pleasure of 
life, to meet or mix with numbers, the 
whole man was, as it were, snatched from 
himself. He was subject to that night- 
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mare of the soul, who sits herself upon 
the human breast, oppresses the heart, 
palsies the will, and raises spectres of 
dismay, which the sufferer combats in 
vain — that cruel enchantress, who hurls 
her spell even upon childhood, and, when 
she makes the youth her victim, pro- 
nounces, 

*^ Henceforward you shall never appear 
in your natural character. — Innocent, 
you shall look guilty. — ^Wise, you shall 
look silly. — Never shall you have the use 
of your natural faculties. — That which 
you wish to say, you shall not say — that 
which you wish to do, you shall not do, 
— ^you shall appear reserved, when you 
are enthusiastic, — insensible, when your 
heart sinks into melting tenderness.— In 
the presence of those you most wish to 
please, you shall be most awkward, — and 
when approached by her you love, you 
shall become lifeless as a statue, under the 
irresistible spell of mauvaise honteJ'* 

Strange that France should give a name 
to that malady of the mind, which she 

B 2 



4 PATRONAGE. 

never knew^ or of which she knows less 
than any other nation upon the surface 
of the civilized globe ! 

Under the spell of mauvaise honte 

poor Lord William labored — ^fast 

bound — and bound the faster by all the 
efforts made for his relief by the matrons 
and yonng damseb, who crowded round 
him continually. — ^They were astonished 
that all their charms, and all the en- 
couragement they held out, failed to free 
this young, nobleman from' his excessive 
timidity. — • 

" What a pity ! it was his only faulty 
they were sure !" — " Ten thousand pities 
he could not be made to speak, they were 
certain he had a vast deal to say,"— - 
^* And he could be so agreeable, they 
were confident, if he would. — Most ex- 
traordinary that a man of his rank and 
fortune, whom every creature admired, 
should be so timid/* 

True — ^but the timid Lord William all 
the time esteemed himself more highly, 
than thesQ ladies affected to admire him. 
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— ^Mixed with his apparent timidity, 
there was a secret pride.— Conscious of 
the difference between what he was, and 
what he appeared to be, he was at once 
mortified and provoked, and felt disdain 
and disgust for those who pretended to 
admire his outward man, or who paid to 
his fortuae that tribute, which he thought 
due to his merit. — ^With some few, some 
Tery few, by whom he was appreciated, 
his pride and his timidity were equally 
at ease, his reserve vanished in an asto- 
nishing manner, and' the man came out 
of the marble. Of this small number in 
his confidence Lady Jane Granville was 
one. Even from his boyish years she 
had discerned the worth and value of 
Lord William, — and he now distinguish- 
ed her by his grateful and constant re- 
gard. — But Lady Jane Granville, though 
a woman of considerable talents, could 
not be a judge of the whole of his mind, 
or the extent of his powers, — her talent 
was chiefly wit, — her knowledge, know- 
ledge of the world, — ^her mind cultivated 
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but slightly, and for embellishment, — 
his deeply, extensively, and with large 
views. — When he became acquainted 
with Miss Caroline Percy, he soon found, 
that to her all this appeared, and by her 
was justly valued. — His assiduity in cul- 
tivating his friend. Lady Jane's acquaint- 
ance, increased; and his taste for the 
conversation at her house became so 
great, that he was always the first, and 
usually the last at her parties. — His 
morning visits were frequent and long,— 
he knew, by instinct, the hours when the 
two ladies were disengaged^ but not al- 
ways so exactly the time when he ought 
to take leave. — His ear never informed 
him when Lady Jane's carriage came to 
the door, nor did he always hear the ser- 
vant announce it's being in readiness. — 
Her Ladyship might fidget as much as 
her politeness would permit without dan- 
ger of it's being observed. — His Lordship 
never was wakened to the sense of it's be- 
ing necessary to stir, till Miss Caroline 
Percy, by some strong indication, such as 
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putting away her drawing, and the books, 
or by plainly saying, " We must go out 
now," — made it manifest to him, that he 
must depart. — For this Caroline was re- 
gularly reproved afterwards by Lady Jane 
— ^but she never found, that it gave Lord 
William any offence^ nor did she for 
some time observe, that it caused him 
much disquietude. He seemed to her to 
stay from mere habitual absence of mind, 
and unwillingness to remove from a re- 
treat where he was safe and comfortable, 
to some place where he was liable to be 
annoyed by his fair persecutors. That he 
liked her company and conversation, she 
did not affect to deny, nor could she 
doubt that he felt for her esteem and re- 
gard, — he expressed both, and he was not 
a man to express more than he felt, or 
the truth of whose professions could be. 
suspected. But she thought, that his re- 
gard for her, and for Lady Jane, were 
both of the same nature, and equally 
free from any mixture of more tender sen- 
timents. — She thought him a friends not 
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a lover. — This was not with Caroline a 
mere commonplace phrase. — She believ- 
ed this to be true,— and at the time she 
believed it, she was right. But constant- 
ly in the society of an amiable, sensible^ 
and beautiful young woman, a man of 
feeling, taste, and understanding, whose 
heart is disengaged, usually finds the pas- 
sage front friendship to love so easy and 
rapid, as to be scarcely perceptible.— And 
to this, which generally happens in simi«e 
lar circumstances. Lord William waspe* 
culiarly liable. For though, from the 
crowds who courted his attention, it might 
seem, that his liberty of choice was unli- 
mited, yet, in fact, his power of choos- 
ing was contradicted and reduced to the 
few, " whom choice and passion botji 
approve." Among these few his fastidious 
judgment, and his apprehensions of 
domestic disquietude, saw frequently, and 
sometimes too justly, objection to the 
family connexion of the young lady. — 
Some want of union in it — want of prin- 
ciple, or train of dissipation^ which he 
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of fate, or turn of fancy. Whatever 
signs of esteem or regard he could obtain, 
from Miss Caroline Percy, he knew to be 
perfectly sincere ; if he was ever loved by 
her, he knew it would h^for his own 
sake, and of the constancy of her affec- 
tion, if once obtained, the whole tenor 
of her character and conduct gave him 
the most secure pledge. — Miss Percy's 
education, manners, talents, and beauty, 
were all such as perfectly suited, and, 
would do honor, and would grace the. 
highest rank of life. She had no fortune^ 
— but that was of no consequence to him 
— he was likely to have a princely income 
— he had no debts, he had at present all 
that satisfied his wishes, and that could 
enable him to live married, as well sA 
single, in a manner that suited his sta- 
tion.— -His friends eager to have him 
marry, and almost despairing of his com- 
plying, in this point, with their wishes, 
left him entirely at liberty in his choice^ 
— And his reason and passion now both, 
determined on that choice, just about the 
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time whea English Clay proposed for. 
Caroline, and when the conversation 
about declarations and refusals had passed 

between her and Lady Jane. ^That 

conversation, instead of changing or 
weakening the opinions Caroline thea 
expressed, had confirmed her in her own 
sentiments, by drawing out more fully 
the strength of the reasons, and the 
honorable nature of the feelings, on which 
they were founded. — ; — Some slight cir- 
cumstances, such as she could scarcely 
state in words, occurred about this time, 
which first gave her the idea, that Lord 

William felt for her more than esteem. 

^The tender interest he showed one 

day when she had a slight indisposition, 
—the extreme alarm he expressed one 
night, when there happened an embar- 
rassment between their carriages at the 
door of the opera-house, by which Lady 
Jane's vis-Ji-vis, was nearly overturned, — 
an alarm much greater than Caroline 
thought the occasion required, was suc- 
ceeded by anger against his coachman^ so 
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much more Tiolenf and vielieBient) thaa 
the error or offence justified, oi; than his 
Lordship had ever before been seen to 
show . . • These things, which in a man 
of gallantry might mean nothing, but to 
show his politeness, from Lord William 
—seemed indicative of something more.-~ 
Caroline began to see, that the friend 
might beconfe a lover, and now, for the 
first time, questioned her own heart.—* 
She thought highly of Lord William's 
abilities and character — She saw, as she 

bad once said to Lady Jane, ^^ signs 

* 

which convinced her, that this volcano 
covered with snow, and often enveloped 
in clouds, would at some time burst forth 
in torrents of fire/' — Little indication as 
Lord William now showed to common 
observers of being or of becoming an 
orator, Caroline perceived in him the 
soul of oratory ; and she foresaw, that on 
some great occasion, from some great 
motive, he would at once vanquish his 
timidity, and burst forth upon the senate. 
She felt convinced that — whether elo- 
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Caroline's heart — and such an impression^ 
once made on a heart like hers, cannot 
be easily effaced. Though there seemed 
little chance of his returning to claim his 
place in her affections, though she had 
made the most laudable efforts to banish 
him from her recollection, yet " en peri'* 
sant quCilfaut qu'on oublie, on se souvient.*' 
-—-And now she found, that not only all 
others compared with him were inferior, 
and indifferent to her, but that any, whom 
she was forced to put in comparison and 
competition with Count Altenberg, im-. 
mediately sunk in her opinion. 

Thus distinctly knowing her own mind, 
Caroline was however still id doubt as 
to Lord William's, and afraid of mis-' 
taking the nature of his sentiments. She 
well remenibered La^y Jane's cautions ;. 
and though she was fully resolved to 
spare by her candor the suspense and 
pain, which coquetry might create and 
prolong, yet it was necessary to be certain 
that she read aright, and therefore to 
wait for something more decisive, by 
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which to interpret his meaning. — Lady 
Jane, wisely forbore all observations on 
the subject, and never said or looked a 
word, that could recall the memory of 
her former debate. With the most scru- 
pulous, almost haughty delicacy, and the 
most consummate prudence, she left 
things to take their course, secure of what 
the end would be. 

One night Lady Jane an4 Caroline 

were to be at a party. ^When they 

arrived, they descried Lord William, in 
the midst of a group of the fair and 
fashionable, looking as if he was suf« 
fering martyrdom. His eye caught Ca- 
roline as she passed, and his color- 
changed. The lady next him put up 
her glass, to look for the cause of that 
change of color — but the glass was put 
down again, and no apprehensions ex* 

cited. By degrees Lord William 

worked his way towards Caroline — ^Noj 
not towards Caroline, but to Lady Jane 

Granville. The company near her 

were talking of a proposal, which a gen« 
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tl6man had lately made for a celebrated 
beauty — His suit had been rejected* Some 
said^ that thef lady must have seen that 
he was attached to her^ and that she had 
been to blam^^ in allowing him so long 
to pay her attentions^ if she was deter** 
mined to refuse him at last — Otheri^ de- 
fended the lady^ saying,, that the gentle* 
man had never made a distmct declara- 
tion, and. that therefore the lady was 
quite correct, in not appearing to know 
that his attentions meant any thing more 
than was avowed — Lord William listened, 
perfectly silent, and with an appearance 
of some anxiety. — -Lady Jane Granville 
supported warmly the same side of the 
question, which she had taken in a 
similar conversation with Caroline. 

Miss Percy was appealed to for her 
opinion, ** Would it not be strange in- 
deed, if a lady were to reject a gentleman 
before she was asked ?'' 

Lord William with increasing anxiety 
listened, but dared not look at Caroline, 
who with becoming modesty, but with 
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firmness in what she believed to be 
right, answered, "that if a woman 
saw that a gentleman loved her, and felt 
that she could not return his attachment, 
she. might, without any rude or prema- 
ture rejection, simply hy a certain ease 
of manner, which every man of sense 
knows how to interpret, mark the differ- 
ence between esteem and tenderer sen* 
timente; and might, by convincing him 
that there was no chance of his obtaining 
any further interest in her heart, prevent 
his ever having the pain of a decided 
refusal." 

The discussion ended here. Fresh 
company joined them; other subjects 
were started — Lord William continued 
silent, he did not t^ke any share in any 
conversation^ but was so absent and ab- 
sorbed in his own thoughts, that several 
tiodes he was spoken to, without his being 

able to give a plausible answer ^Then 

he stood covered with confusion — con^ 
fusion increasing from the sense that it 
was observed^ and could not be coa- 
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quered. — The company moved different 
ways, but his Lordship continued fixed 

near Caroline At last the attention 

of all near him was happily diverted 
and drawn away from him. by the ap- 
pearance of some new and distinguished 
person — He seized the moment, and 
summoned courage sufficient to address 

some slight question to Caroline She 

answered him with an ease of manner, 
which he felt to be unfavorable to his 

wishes. ^The spell was upon him, 

and he could not articulate — a dread 
silence might have ensued, but that Lady 
Jane happily went on saying something 
about pine apple ice. — Lord William 
assented implicitly, without knowing 
to what, and replied, 

" Just so — exactly so" — 
to contradictory assertions, and if he 
had been asked at this instant, whether 
what he was eating was hot or cold, he 

could not have been able to decide. 

Lady Jane composedly took a biscuit, 
^nd enjoyed the passing scene, observing,. 
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that this was ^' the pleasantest party she 
had been at this season." 

Mrs. Crabstock came up, and Lady 
Jane, with wit at will, kept the pattern 
lady in pJay by an opportunely recoU 
lected tale of scandal; with ears delight- 
ed, eyes rivetted, stood Mrs. Crabstock, 
while Lord William, again relieved from 
the fear of observation, breathed once 
more, and, partly recovering his senses 
through the mist that hung over him^ 
looked at Caroline, in hopes of drawing 
some encouraging omen from her coun- 
tenance. — He had come to this party, 
determined to say something that should 
explain to her his sentiments. — He 
thought he could speak to her better in 
a crowd than alone.— Now or never! 
said he to himself. With desperate ef- 
fort, and with an oppressed voice, he 
said . . . the very thing he did not mean 
to say. 

^* Miss Percy, 1 never was so inclined 
in all my life to quarrel with ease of 
manner in any body as in you." — ^Then, 
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t 

correcting himself^ and blushing deeply^ 
he added^ ^^ I don't meaa that I don't 
admire your ease of manner in general — 
but ... in short, it is imfpossible, I thinks 
that with your penetration, you can be 
in any doubt as to my sentiments.— If I 
thought . . . ." 

He stopped short — he felt as if his 
life hubg upon a thread — as if the first 
look, the first sound of her voice> the 
next word spoken, must decide his fate. 
— He longed, yet feared to see that look, 
and to hear that word. 

^^ And I think it is impossible, that, 
with your Lordship's penetration, you 
should mistake mine,^' said Caroline. 

There was an ingenuous sweetness in 
her look and voice, a fear of giving pain, 
yet a resolution to be sincere. — 'Lord 
William felt and understood it all. — He 
saw there was no hope. — Caroline heard 
from him a deep sigh. — With great and 
painful emotion, in the most calm voice, 
she could command, but in the kindest 
tone^ she added^ 
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^VFpr the sentiments of regard and 
esteem your Lordship has expressed for 
xne^ believe me^ I am truly grateful . . .'* 

Mrs. Crabstock moved toward them, 
and Caroline paused. 

*' Are you to be at Lady Arrowsmith's 
concert to morrow, my Lord?" said Mrs. 
Crabstock, who was now at liberty to 
ask questions, for even scandal will not 
hold curiosity in check for ever. 

** Are you to be at Lady Arrowsmith's, 
my Lord, to morrow night?*' repeated 
she, for her first attack was unheard. 

^^ I do not know, indeed,'' said he, 
starting from his fit of absence. 

Mrs. Crabstock persisted. ** Were 
you at the opera last night, my Lord ?" 

"I really. Ma'am, do not recollect." 

** Bless me !" cried Mrs. Crabstock. 

And " Bless me !" cried Lady Jane 
Granville, " we are to be at the Duchess 
of Greenwich's ball -, Caroline, my dear 
— time for us to move. — ^My Lord, might 
I trouble your Lordship to ask if our 
carriage is to be had ?" 
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Lord William^ before she had com- 
pleted the request, obeyed. As they 
-went down the stair-case. Lady Jane 
laughing said, '^ I am afraid I shall be 
as impertinently curious as Mrs. Crab*^ 
stock — I was going to ask your Lordship 
whether you are engaged to morrow, or 
whether you can come to us ... to me?" 

" Unhappily y^ — the accent on the 
word showed it was no expression of 
course. " Unhappily I cannot — I am 
engaged' — I thank your Ladyship." 

Lady Jane looked back at Caroline, 
who was a little behind her. 

" Though I could not recollect in 
time to tell Mrs. Crabstock where I was 
last night, or where I am to be to mor- 
row," continued his Lordship, making 
an effort to smile, '^ yet I can satisfy 
your Ladyship 1 shall be at Tun- 
bridge." 

** Tunbridge!" — cried Lady Jane, 
stopping short, and turning to Lord 
William, as the light shone full on his 
face — ** Tunbridge at this season ?" 
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^^ All seasons are alike to me — all sea- 
sons and their change," replied Lord 
William, scarcely knowing what he an- 
swered — the powers of mind and body 
engrossed in suppressing emotion. 

They had now reached the bottom of 
the stairs; a shawl of Lady Jane's was 
not to be found, and while the servants 
wejee searching for it, she and Caroline, 
followed by Lord William, went into one 
of the supper rooms, which was open. 

" To Tunbridge ! " repeated Lady Jane. 
— " No, my Lord, you must not leave us.*' 

" What is there to prevent me?" said 
Lord William, hastily, almost harshly; 
for, though at the time he felt her kind- 
,ness, yet, irresistibly under the power of 
his demon, he said the thing he did not 
mean ; his voice and look expressed the 
jreverse of what his heart felt. 

** Nay, if there is nothing to prevent 
your Lordship," said Lady Jane, walk- 
ing away with dignity, ^* I have only to 
f?ish your Lordship a good journey." . 

** I would stay, if I could see any 
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thing to keep me,'* said Lord William — 
impelled^ contrary to bis better judgment, 
to appeal once more to Caroline's coun- 
tenance. — ^Then cursed himself for his 
weakness. 

Lady Jane^ turning back, saw his 
Lordship's look; and now, convinced 
that Caroline was to blame for all, re- 
proached herself for misinterpreting his 
words and manner. 

" Well, my Lord," cried she, " you 
will not be in such haste to set out for 
Tunbridge I am sure, as to go before 
you hear from me in the morning. — Per- 
haps I may trouble your Lordship witii 
some commands." 

His Lordship bowed, and said he 
should do himself the honor of waiting 
her Ladyship's commands. She passed 
on quickly towards the hall. Lord Wil- 
liam offered his arm to Caroline. 

*^ Lady Jane is my friend-^she will 

not think of ceremony, when I 

must speak to you. Miss Percy . . . and 
have but a moment 
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Caroline walked mofe slowly* 
: " I thank you, Madam^— Yes, I de 
thank you. — ^Much pam you have given. 
— But as little as you could. — Better 
now than later.— —Like yourself— and 
I thank you for preserving the idea of 
excellence in my mind in all it*s inte- 
grity — in all ... I shall detain you but 
a moment . . . You are not impatient.'* 
* " No," said Caroline, in a tremulous 
voice, yet, for his sake, as well as for the 
sake of her own consistency, trying to 
suppress emotion, which she thought he 
might misinterpret. 

, ** Fear not-^I shall not misinterpret — 
I know too well what love is.-^*-Speak 
freely of my sentiments to Lady Jane, 
when I am gone — her friendship deserves 
it from me." 

He stopped — ^he was silent— they came 
within view of the servants-^he walked 
quietly to the carriage — assisted her into 
it, pressed her hand — 
. ." Farewell — for ever," he said in a 
low voice, and let it go. 

VOL. IV. c 
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The c«rrt«^nlO0r Wtts «fafut. 

tfr1«raie>IC5liitoHtte^*'^ - 

**HOfh ! iidntt9> Jf-fnii«y ^dhoos^f,*' wid 

*^ ilbttit V said I^^y* Jftiie. 
Afld fhfe %6te#^t the ^fess was lip^ 
'« €&rcf!ftife, Ay d&fer,^dl me this wn^tliiSt, 
'Wtiitt Ts aAi ^this ^bimb^n you ^nd I/)rd 
l¥»lia*h ?i-fls it tts I hf«^e ?— or, is it te 
5 fettr ?— ^ak." 

Gieifblitie c6uld tiot/she^was in tears. 
" What have you done f — If you havfe 
said toy thing irreifKK;able> Und Without 
consulting me, I never . . • never z$iU 
1brgi*e you, Oaroline;*^--^**— Speak at all 
events." 

Caroline tried to obfey her Ladyship* 
« What have you done ?— -What have 
you said?" 

*' I have -sdid the ft»uth— -I have ^Jone 
-^I hope v«rhat I otrght/* said Caroline^ 

— »-^" but I hate given great pain " 

Lady Jane now peroeisidjg by her 



voice 1 that ^sheJivas tin iMmmry^aq^oibeAiio 
non tin wiger^ Imlb, (clwofaifi^ ^beffsetf, 
mBd iofaaagvogi her 4;oiie, *said, 

^< It <is ii9t inreiiicfditfUe^ ^my ^dear.*-^ 
iWbatet^ paia JJP0U ttajr^have^iveD) you 
tefCfw Ihe ' poiviFer ^ * give^pleastttie is «tttl 
in your own hands.*' 

Camliiie v$i^faedi»A^ >l^&lifito>^Madani> 

*** Why t«is my tew.-**^e ^mIU udt 
leave town in the morning withottt v^ 
^csmmimds^''^^d I am <at yowr ^ com- 
mand. — ^A note» a line^ a word, will jiet 
ell to rights." 

** But that word I cannot say." 
*^ Then 1^' me say it for you.-^Trust 
3Hmr delicacy to me^ I will be dignity 
itself. — Can you doubt it ?--^Believe me^ 
nrach as I wish to see you what . . • and 
where you ought to be in '«odety, I 
would not . . , there it is^ begging Lady 
Frances Arlington-s pardon, that .Mrs. 
'Falconer and I differ in character essen- 
tially^ and d£ fond en comble.-^l would 
never yield a point of real delicacy , I 

C 3 
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would not descend the thousandth part 
.of a degree from proper dignity^ to make 
you — any more than to make myself— a 
Princess. Come> let me see you smile 
—and now, without reserve, open your 
heart, and tell me what you wish to have 
done or said." 

Nothing, my dear Lady Jane." 
Nothing!" my dear Caroline ! 
<^ nothing can come of nothmg, speak 
again." 

^^ I have no more to say — I have said 
all I can say." 

The carriage stopped at their own 
door. 

^' We. ace all in the dark," said Lady 
Jane^ ^^ when I have more light, I shall 
be able better to tell what we are about." 
." Now I can see as well as hear,'* 
continued she, as her woman met her 
with lights,—** Keppel, you may go to 
bed, we shall not want you to night." 

" Now, Caroline, take care — remem- 
ber your countenance is open to me 
: if not your heart." 
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** Both; both are open to you, my 
dear friend/' cried C^roline^ " And 
Lord' Wiltiatm, who said yon deserved it 
from him, desired me to speak as freely 
for him, as for myself." 

•* He's a noble creature . . . There's 
the difference between reserve of cha- 
racter, and reserve of Aianner — I always 
said so.' — Go on, my dear." 

Cardine related every thing that had 
passed; and Lady Jane, when she had 
finished, said, 

** A couple of children ! — But a cou- 
ple of charming children. — Now I, that 
have common sense, must set it all to 
rights, and turn no prettily into 5^^." 

'' It cannot be done" — said Caro* 
line. 

'' Pardoti me, solemn fair one, it 



can. 



" Pardon mCj my dear Lady Jane, it 
uttt^^ not be done." ' ' * 

*^ Children should not say musty** cried 
Lady Jane, in a playful tone ; for never 
did she feel in more delightful * spirits 
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ami tjhJMk ispnMfth when' all ^t liopes 
Ifm* Carolifiie'y as^ she tboiiight> w^re 
B^s^^edi '^ auid ifo ciNOEiple^ ^ tiffplfas^ 
it^bkio^/ «e abstacl)^ r^eimained/Vsha 
said^ " but the C%i!Qi€fi^ pvQi|har-<>if'Pfe§irl 
citirtniQ of etiquette to b0 wthch^a^t, by 
a« (l^xleroiifi d^csite hw^3 fr^ii^ betweem 
S^nkffj^Ping'Sin* wd her loveir." Xady 
Jane^ late as \t wa^ ^ D^ijght^, took 
lip atpeni^jb^ wFito a »atfi to 1^91^ Wil- 

" What are you going to clo ^ . • « mi^ 

I a^^ my: dear Madam- ^"^e4 Caro- 
^■'*-*»^ 

<^ MjT deap MadaiBy I am* gpifig wgf 

own iyikjF-^t ma alon^k'' 

*f But if you' menu to write lor me i.- ." 

** For you ! — ^Not ,at all — for xnysqlfj 

I' beg to wfsA Lt«d^ Willjwi in Ihe fiorn- 

ing, to trouble him with my cqtfh 

<* But seriously^ my diear liady J^a€^^ 
Ao' ncft 9tYe tiim< uiMMefeMsary paiOH^for 
my mmd is d«oi4i^-' 

: ^^ So «f Ciiy y owig lady mys-^It is a 



-''^t?^ Jwe yfWci o^ as, faat, t^ shp 
co^ld. 

line, stopping her La^ysfeig's l»ft^^* I 
«qi ia e^pi^." 

" Spj tfefip," <?p^ i^y Jqne, iffiB^r 
^iSH^^3s,T?« Xo». yfM m^ '/«** Wfrrr 
X^f^ will ijpli 9pen yoi^r l^^rt tfii vofy 

<f i 4q . . . I tWiYf? tr«»^/?^yav entirely, 
fp^ dfi^ji fri^^rrrMy *»«»* » •. • ^ 9Bfiped 



Uon in Lady Jane's countenance. -r- 
<* Bijt ai^reily . . , . ^flj;e. ifiefi itM^st 

«No»ti]^^4h€;^?W^" 
*.*. £^ it, will ^»ng^ . . . I(?^ Lqfd ^i.^-^ 
liam tj-y tfl cb^ngi^ it." . , 

QaroJine s^oqf^, hei h^r^«* |^^li vifiJJ| 

** And you won't do this, whfiH 1 1^ 
it 9^ a ffli^qr frr wy A'iuf ffd» ipjy: pa^ Scalar 

«MHd?" 
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" Excuse me, dear, kind Lady Jane^ 
I know yoti wish only my happiness; 
but this would make me unhappy — It is 
the only thing you could ask with which 
I would iiot comply/' 

" Then 1*11 never ask any thing else 
^hile I live from you. Miss Percy,'* 
cried Lady Jane, rising and throwing 
her pen from her — " Y^u are resolved 
to throw your happiness from you-^do 
so— —Wish your happiness ! — ^yes, I have 
wished it anxiously-«-ardently— biit'now 
I have done — You" are' determined to he 
perverse andi philosophical — ^Good night 
to you"— • 

Lady Jane snatched up her candle, 
and, in haste, retired Caroline, sen- 
sible that all her Ladyship's anger at this 
moment arose from warm affection, was 
Ihe more sorry to * have occasioned it, 
tod to feel that she could not, by yield- 
ing, allay it instantly — ' A sleepless 

night. 

* £arly in the mornings Keppel, half- 
dressed and not half awake, came, with 
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« 

her Ladyship's love, and Begged to speak 
a word to Miss Percy. 

** Lover repeated Caroline^ as she 
went to Lady Jane's apartmigfit — *^ how 
kind she is V* 

^*. My dear, you h^ve not slept, I see 

■ ' ^ or i either— ^but I am sure you 

hav6 forgiven niy hastiness • . . .*' said 

L&dy Jane^ raising herself on her pil- 

h>W. I : 

Caroline kisised her affectionMeTy. 
^•And Ifet'these tears; my dearest Ca- 

■ ■ 

nrfine," ' 'cohtitiiied Lady Jane^ ** be 
converted into tears of joy-*for my sake 
—for your whole family — ^for your own 
sake, my sweet girl, be advised, and dcm't 
Mirow away your happiness for li fe 
Here's a note from Lord William— he 

waits my commands^-^^*— that's all • 

Let me only desire to see hira*'— — 

•*^On my 'account? I cannot," said 
Caroline — the tears streaming down her 
faoe^ though she spoke calthly. 

•♦•Then it is your ^de to refuse the 

c5 
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ORaOy for whom «v^ other yoong woins» 

is sighing/' 

" N09 h^ve me that I do not act 
iroi» pride^ feel iiopc^ hnv? no xew^ 
to feel any — " 

<< No reason to ied pride I Poa'k you 
kpow , , • yes, y4>u:knQW a^ well as I- do, 
that this is the man of man-T««4be laan oi^ 

Y^bom every motber'srr'-^yc^ry dai|ght!ai^.9 
eye is fixed — ^The first unmarried nt>hl^ 
mai;! now in !Eiig)aQd«*^be prize of pri^s 
• . .; The most excelleat nmti. yau allow^ 
and ; u n lYerstally allowed to be the , mwt 

agreeable.'' - 

/'Bat if be be not 10 to me/' said 

Caroline, . j - 

^ ".That can only be because * 4 w jr«* 

are conscious of 4he canse^ Ga«oIin6 « »• j 

It. is your ^wn fault*" v 1 c;. 

" And therefore I said^ that I Mt 1 
bad no reason to be pr.ondi" said Caro- 
line. . . ' . • '} 

" Then bava R^^son to be proud^ 
conquer this wea|uaiess> and theayoiif tnay 



ymur^^-on being F^fus^qnliil? j is M 1999: 
"WW*?" 

** Oh stop, Ma'am/^ crW^ ^^ar^Hact* 
p»tttipg ^Pf haad li«fpn? JUdy Jane's 
^»lrtbfT«r'^ don't fi»Y that wQi?^, «py 
t^ng *I«P I p«uW fe?aiH — -Bdt if y^ 
knew him .... «4j^c4tiw> ph^ra^ter, 
qi{M[imer« . . . mQi> $im wmH »Oit h|e so 
unjust — ** 

** lf9U knQir . . . y^iu tqW iqe you 
w^re yi^i^le ^^u pugbt noit to indulge 
sj^ijpb a weakme^i Caroline/' 

<* I di4-r-I a«^ se.nsible of it ... Oh 
ypj^ :S|ee Z am . . ^W^ my best ... my 
v.ery hes^ bAH^ I dpne l^o drive biin from 
a^jr jx^ejppryr-T^i^^d nevpr, tiJl | was 
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ftffo^ to make this compariBoii, did I 

reeoUect . ; . did I feel ... • ^Wezk 

I 'may be/' said Carolioe, changing from ' 
gveat agitation to perfect decidion'^— •• but 
i¥i<:$ked I will not be^I. will never marry 
one man, and love another — My -own' 
happiness' if I sacrifice, mine be the 
oonsequeneb^ — ^Imtl will never iigure the 
hi^pinessof another — Do not, Madam^ 
ke^ that - noUe\ heart, this excellent. 
Lord WilHam in suspense — What • are 
your cotntoands ?*' 

' ^* My. commands !"—— cried Lady 

Jtoe, raising her voice .... trembling 

with anger-i— ** Then this is your gratitude 

• . . this your generosity!'*- • ^ 

" I must be just ^^I cannot be gene- 



rous — " 



" And this your affection for all your 
friends, all who wish for your happiness ? 
— You would sacrifice nothing . . . . no- 
thing — no, not the slightest fancy, dis* 
graceful fancy of your own, to please 
them— ^ — when you know how ardently 
too they wish to see you happily mar-' 
ried. '' 
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9i^hw li^9Mi>A$aki)hQi^img itiM note itp, 
ImAedtrat Ckw)itgie-r-r^>*a last afqpg a t u m 

d*^ Take !*» KeppelHrrFfli sofiy Lend 
Williiifaei'9 servaal hab heen kept iii«fttingr 

■ orid d: ker Lady sbip^ and suj^oiy 
okMd thtfCurlaia.-ttm^Car^iuie liitirfMi 
soft}jr» hapiiAg^ that jLady Jaoe mishit 
sieept Mkd siaep' etf her aagisrtrifr-r6wl 
MHcnTbe iBomiog pasit~the day pMt-m 
and the sun went down upon b^f ¥^r4tt(« 
A* Biigt^i >9he would Bot^ she could 
ilpt i ga "©ut any whereiT-T-wCawJmfi,, 
afo«« n^itk. kerj, end wad a terrible t|te 4 
tSte. Lady Jane never spob9> Caroliia# 
triad aU she epuld; I;>^ affeetionaite kind- 
ness of look and voice, and by eoiUrtte 
getttkneesy 4fe «^tb her pefturhed spi- 
nipt. Lady Jane's anger admitted of n^ 
^llevititioDyheF daaappeuiAiaent increased 
the npre she reflected, and the more she 
thought -ef what others W'Ottkl think, if 
they could know i fc i i f A nd that th^y 
did not know, tnight never knQW it / • . 
^ Lady. Jane lyae toa huMfiabfo |o 



\ 
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mirer . . . What harm could H possibly 
have done him, you, or any body ?-^ — ^ 
Then there would have beefi some ci'edit 
at least-^and \some cotnfort'ta xhe ■■■■' 
But now, at the end ^f the campaign^ 
just where we were before-^The season 
over> and aii bout du <»»n^/i?, ufider Lady 
Jane Granville's chaperonage^ the beau- 
tiful Miss CaroHne Percy has received 
otie proposal and a: qviartefr !-*^— No> 
wttle I liye^^ ^ I wUl tiever forgk it.?' 

» • • • • * 

* • • • ■ • I ■ . ... 



t ■ 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 



rHo less an event than Alfred's mar- 
riage, no event calling less imperatively 
upon her feelings, could have recovered 
Lady Jane's sympathy for Caroline. 
But* Alfred Percy, who had been the 
restorer of her fortune, her friend in ad- 
versity, what pain it would give him to 
find her, at the moment when he might 
expect 'her congratulations, quarrelling 
with his sister — ^that sister, too, who had 
left her home, where she was so happy, 
and Hungerford Castle, where she was 
adored, on purpose to tend Lady Jane 
in sickness and obscurity ! ■ 

Without being put exactly into these 
words, or, perhaps; into any words, 
thoughts such as these, with feelings of 
gratitude and affection, revived for Ca^ 
roline in Lady Janets mind the momeat 
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she heard of Alfred's intended mar- 
riage. — 

" Good» young m9iP. I-r^Excellent 
friend ! — Well ! — tell me all about it^^ my 
dearJ^ 

It was the first time, that her Lady- 
si[H|^h^ sc^id n^ciear to C%irQliue sinoQ 
«)^ 49^ ^ the £4^1 rqfi^I. 

Cw^Ufte ws^ tawJbe4 liy tJiUs wor4 qC 
r^qRCiiii^tiG«T-svn4 t^fi teaj?& it brought 
i^AQ h^r eyq^ Qoi»|4etely ^vqrcwae ta4y 
ImeiT-yai^ hq^tily wip«4 her Qw^.-^-nr^^ 

" §0, wy ck)9i; Cw)Uiw, v]).6ipe^ 

were w^pTTTrntolI im ^b^nit your twror 
tjifir's mMriag^ • « « « wh^u 13 it to be }*r* 
Haw has it b^n brought iboutL K-r-rthe 
l^% I heai4 of tbe J^i^e^tf^rs W9« tho 
g€iod DeaA'& des^b « «. • % • I x^m^^m\>w 
pitying thf », ¥«ry miwbrmrrWerfl febey 
not left in sUmtpmd ^WC«Q[U9taiic^» tooi 
*-r^Will Alfred bavQ ftny fortWM with 
lifim JLeiMater ?rrrT^l m§< eyecy Diic^ 
. . .r ^ * Read; me l\\» Wtteri/'-nrr^ 
..To go bAok to I>iftctOT L^estor'ft 
d€ttth.YtfiFfur. soma mouthy his prefer- 
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ments were kept la abeyan^eh-Mangfi 
were nan^, or thought of» as likely Ui 

succeed |iiia. ^The Deaaery wa& ii^ 

tl^ gift of the crowOji an4» a& it ww 
imagiaed^ that the vicarage was also at 
the disposal of governqient» applicaHikms 
had ppured in^ on all side^ for friends^ 
aa4 friend'^ friends^ to the remotest link 
of the supporters of minia^ry— **-— Bub--^ 
to use tl;ieic ovfu elegant phrase — Th^ 
hands, of governpeut were tied* 

Jtsfem^i, thait in consequience of sooiie 
parliameatary ifttei^st^ . formerly given 
oppodftunely^ audin considetation ofcw* 
t^in arraeg^iteiM^s in hi$ c^ocese^ to serve 
pQrsQe& i^koBi ministers were obliged to 
ebfige^ a» promise ha4 long ago been 
g^Vi^fk to Biabop Clay^-^that his recom- 
Hiendati0ni to the Deanery shottld be 
accepted en the next vacancy • The 
Bi9hef>5 wbe bad prcMnised the living to 
bi» sisteif's baaband^ now presented it to 
Mr. Buckhurat Falconer^ witb the impe^* 
4»nt additioe oi J)e. LeteeMer's deaneiT^ 

To beooBife a dean^ was^ enc^ the 
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height of Bockhurst^s ambition^ that, for 
which, in a moment of elation, he 
prayed, scarcely hoping that his wishes 
would ever be fulfilled — yet now that his 
wish was accomplished, and that he had 
attained this height of his ambition, was 
he happy ? — No ! — far from it ; farther 
than ever. — How could he be happy- 
dissatisfied with his conduct, and detest- 
ing his wife. — In the very act of selling 
himself to this beldam, — he abhorred 
his own mearrness; but he did not know 
how mqch reason he ishould have to re- 
pent, till the deed was done. It was 
done in a hurry^ with all the precipita- 
tion of a man, who hates himself for 
what he feels forced to do. Unused to 
bargain and sale in any way, in mar- 
riage never having thought of it before, 
Buckhurst did not take all precautions 
necessary, to make his sacrifice ansvi^er 
his own purpose: He ^id not fully know, 
he could not conceive> ' the avaficioius 
teoiper and habits of his lady, till he was 
hers past redemption* Whatever acces^ 
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«ioiXof jncpme he ohtain^d from his mar^ 
fi^ge he ; lived up . to ; imjnediately^ his 
establishment^ , fai$ expenses surpassed, his 
revenue.-r — His wife wpuld not pay or . 
advanpe a shilling beyond her ^stipulated 
quota -to their doioestic expenses. — Hie 
pould not bear the parsimonious manner, 
in . which she would have had him live, 
or the shabby style, in which she receiv- 
ed his friends. He was more profuse 
in proportion as she was more nig- 
gardly, and . whilst she scolded and 
grudged every penny she paid, he ran 
in debt magnanimously for hundreds. 
When; the living and the deanery came 
into his. possession, the second year's 
fruits bad been eaten before hand. — r- 

s 

Money he must have, and money his vyife 
would not give— but a. litigious prpctor 
suggested to him a plan for raising it, by 
demanding a considerable sum. from the 
executors p{ the late Dr. Leicester for 
. whatsis cBlied dilapidation... The parson- 
age-house seemed to be in good repair.; but 
to make out charges of dilapidation was 
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d«t^)ffic«te to iAionB, vfho tiiiderBtood the 
4Misine88 — Md Meea hundred ipotmdi 
ihreM^e cbwgefiresentiy madeoafeagatiiA 
fih^.eicectttors^of the late incmnbentb— '^-'^ 
^ "Was mvidious^ it was odiotts fytAiht 
t^w victtTj m theikce>of ihie ^rkh^Mh* 
^4m> '4»f dll^hose wiio lov^iand'^especfted 
^ predecMsor, ^to begin bjrmakiiig/sudk 
B 'diamanift.— SspeeiaUy as 4t ivas wcU 
4Etiowt)> timt i;b^ kite Deaa ^faad not ^saved 
'any of the iniedme of his prefemieiHij biit 
had disposed of it aitfon^t hvs'^iari^hioa- 
ers «s a steward for the poor. He 'had 
left hiB 'family in « narrow Gtrcumstances. 
l%ey "were proud of hisTirtues^ and not 
srihaltned ofthe consequences. Wi^dignity 
-and ease they retrenohed l^ir expenses ; 
and'after havingli vedas beeame theCnnily 
of ^ dignitary of this churchy «€m (jpoittrng 
t^e parsonage, the^widow and her niece 
reti^red to «t small habitation soiled ^o 
their altered ^^ircafnstances, ^and lived 
wkhvespectable^MMl respect^ ecoaoiny. 
^(Pbe cl^u^e brought ^a^nit them :by 
^Bean Falooutr was^m wnexpecMd'blow. 
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'h-HNA At «»:i6i%im, loiWlliehUfrs. 

'Alfmi<f%«^, flNMh the ilritmoM«tit^f 

0til$ f tt^ ^b/ia HMSntkMs to Mm. liei^SMtfh, 
tttSA by this nlMft'tttfeetidttdCte l6(«e(«^ -and 
^littfti«¥€t h)fe «<»tild get away -from 

libnddb 'by Mis 'ViditSs to her %nd to Wis 

Sbphin, baa fwoived the WfirMth 'and bon- 

iitiiH«y df htis'attttehttMt.'^Stflnie vnotflAs 

%t^ lnf6w ^issiedj he tifgeid his^rait, and 

besottght Sd|>bia Wo ItMrlg^ «d ^delMy liis 

Happiti&s. M.t$. Leitii^t^r «*}ftlied, thut 

Iter diece ishotiM ^d^^'giv^ he»etf a'pro- 

teidtbr dtld fHeKid, Whotti^ht Conftorciher 

for tHe uncle ihe hiad t<Hiti^-4t stm^ at ^is 

per}6d the dUdpHdaii&n charge tros «Mtde. 

-^^i^Mi^. Lefcesfe<rtaid'tbe «rh«iie: state- 

iltetlt befoi^ Atffed, (SeeteriflgUlmat forliis 

iSike, as Well as fdr'her'aieiitiV shells 
reflate to defend heivelf a^;aMl»t 4n[fVB> 
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tice. Alfred could: scarcely briqg himself 
to believe, that. Buckhurst Falconer had 
acted in the manner represented, with ^ 
rapacity, harshness, and cruelty, so oppc^ 
site to his natural disposition-~FauIt^ 
Alfred well knew that Buckhurst had; 
but they were all, he thought, of quite a 
different sort from those, of which he now 
stood accused. What was to be done? 
Alfred was extremely averse from 
going to law with a man who was his re- 
lation, for whom he had early felt, and 
Atill retained a. considerable regard.r«— Yet 
he could not stand by and see the woman 
he loved defrauded of nearly half the 
small fortune she possessed. On the 
other hand, he was employed as a profes- 
sional man, and called upon to act. He 
determined, however, before he should, 
as a last resource, expose the ,truth and 
maintain the right in a court of justice, 
previously to try every means of concili- 
ation in his power. To all his letters 
Dean ^Iconer answered evasively apd 
unsatisfactorily by referring him to his 
proctor or his attorney, into whose hands 



htt Mid be had pM ^ie bttAliesi, and 
heknew $mA wMied nothitig- irit)re about 
ife........4^The ateomeyi-^Hcitor Shal^cf/ 

was^ impvactri^cable^^^The pffiHito^ ifris'BA 
htth^^MfMi pesnrive^ ta iSM; t1!i^' Deafil 
faaiiuelf.rM-jAtnd 1^9 afi^r m^cA' dUBcftdty^ 
he a*. feHjg«h' eff^tft^.-^Hd' fbiind' 0W 
Dean a«i hfe larfy fgWiSi-tate.— 'THelr 
rabed vcnciis stft^Mly i<tdpped shdrt' sOr 

he entered. ^THc Dfeart' gav^'an atigry 

loofc sit his- dei>v€lii« as Alft^ cUttiig into 
the room. 

•^.Yoirr seiH^ttt^/' ssrid' Aftred*, ^* told 
mev tlMfli yoU' weirfe«ndt at- hontte, Bttt I* 
tpidithdn, that' I knevr De^ti B^lK^bmef 
would' be at hoittfe tfo att old fri^cP/' 

*^ Yow are very gd6d. . . . (saidB'utk- 
harat)— you dome a'great deal of Hbndf/' 
satdftheDiean; 

# 

Twa»diflferent manners appeared in the 
same person, one natural — belonging tb 
bia^ former^ the other assurtiied, proper, 
as Ke^ thought, for his present seflf— or 
rather for his present situation. 

VOL. IV. D 
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" Won'tyou be seated ?•...! hope all 
our friends .«••'' . • • • Mrs. Backhurist^ ^ 
or as she was called, Mrs. Dean FiJco- 
ner, made divers motions, with a very 
ugly chin, and stood as if she thought 
there ought to be an introduction.— The 
Dean knew it, but being-ashamed to in*:' 
troduce her, determined against it.— ^' 
Alfred stood politely in suspension, wait- 
ing their mutual pleasure. 

" Won't you sit down. Sir ?*' repeated 
the Dean. 

Down plumped Mrs. Falconer direct* 
ly, and taking out her spectacles, as if 
to shame her husband, by heightening 
the contrast of youth and age, delibe- 
rately put them on ; then drawing her 
table nearer, settled herself to her work. 
Alfred, who saw it to be necessary^ 
determined to use his best address to 
conciliate the lady. 

" Mr. Dean, you have never yet done 
me the honor to introduce me to Mrs. 
]^alconer.". 
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«* I thought . . • . I thought we had 

• . • * 

met before . ... sinc e Mrs.' Falconer^ 
^Mr. Alfred Percy.'' . 

The lady took off her spectacles/ smil- 
ed, and adf osted herself, evidently with 
an intentioil to be more agreeable. A1-' 
fred sat down byher work-table, directed^ 
his conversation to her, aind socm tsdked, 
or rather, induced her to talk hetself 
into fine humor. Presently she retired 
tb^ dress for dinner, and ^* hoped Mr. 
Alfred Percy had no intention of run- 
ning away— ^A^ had a well^aired bed to 
•ffferbim." 

The Dean, though he cordially hated 
his lady, was glad for his own sake, 
to be relieved from her fits of Crossness ; 
and was pleased by Alfred's paying at- 
t^ntion to her, as this was a sort of 
respect to himself, and what he seldom 
lAet with, from those young men who 
HbA been his companions before his mar- 
riage.— They usually treated his lady 
with a neglector ridicule, which reflected 
certainly upon her husband. 

D 2 



^Ifir^d never yet had touiched iipoD his 
bu$i^ei#». aAd Biu±biir«t began to. thii^ 
this was merely a friendly visiti y,poiL 
.^r^*s ob^erviog^ ^gn^s^terat^oii^ which 
I^ b^ei^. \Bitfi\y mad^ ia t^ room in, 
iif})ich tjkey wer;e sitting, the Peao took 
l^m tQ, see othQr iaiproi^einei^ m thft 
houa^:;; ia. pointing: oui tbes^^ m^ aU 
t}^ conveaiencies find eliegaficie^ f^out 
t)i4^ Parspaage, Bm^khucst totally forgojt. 
tl^e dilapidation su^ty aqd every tiling ho 
sbpwed a^di said teiid^ unawares to 
prove« that the houaa wai^ in the most 
perfect repair, and best condition po6<» 
qi^ble.-^— 6radfiftily» whatever solpmpity, 
aqdi beofficedr' poipp^ there had at? firs* 
appeared; in tho Dean's manner> wore 
offj or was laid a^ide; and, except hia 
being somewhat more corpulent a^pd r^ 
bicund. than^ in early years^ he appeariedi 
like the original Buckhurst. — rH^^gayie^ 
qf heart, indeed^ waie^ gope^. bttt^ somn 
spajckles of'hiflkfc][rm^r;spir«t»;reQiained» 

Hcire/; sftid/ he*, showiiig Alfrisd: iato 
his study. — " H^rOj. aat o!ur g^dlfd?iid> 
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Mr. Bltiitk sftid «1l6ti ti6 ^bW^d us his 
study, *IIere is idkefe J ttl«d aB *^ Idfiti^J 
— ^itte siitig=7-atfd nA/bTddy't ■& b?t the 
wiser fot it.* ^'i 

The Dean seated himself in ht% t^ftH'. 
fSortalble attti x:bair. 

« IVy that ehafr, Alfred, exH^Hth 
iblr stieepitig iu at one'd easte. 

" To r««t the curiiioa and loft Deau invite." 

'' Ah !*^ ^id Alfred— ^^ Often liavfe i 
Mtt ih this ctiak With tny etcifkiht frieDd 
iDcfiih Leicester !" 

iThe new Dean'^s 66unteW&hfce suddenly 
ichat^bd — but ^ndekVofing to patss it olP 
With a Jett, h6 SAtd, ''^ Ay, p6'6t 'gfd'dd 
old L6tc'esftef 9 he sleepis fot* ef el* — thlat^i 
one cottifort-^— t6 ifae— if toot to yoVi.^^— ^^ 
But perceiving; that Alfred bontintM to 
ib(^ it&riotis.— The Derail add^ some 
tttdffe pVc^^r rejections in b tone of ec^ 
clesiastical sentiment, and with a sigh 6f 
dec<Nrutn. — ^Then ros'e, for he sthelt that 
U^e dilapidatim suit -^m X;oming« 
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^* Would not you like, Mr. Percy, to 
wash your hands before dinner ?" 

'' I thank you, Mr. Dean, I must 
detain you a moment to speak to you on 
business.'' 

Black as Erebus grew the face of the 
Dean— -he had no resource but to listen, 
for he knew it would come after dinner, 
if it did not come now ; and it was as 
well to have it aloiie in the study, where 
nobody might be a bit the wiser. 

When Alfred had stated the whole of 
what he had to say, which he did in as 
fow, and strong words as possible, ap- 
pealing to the justice and feelings of 
Buckhurst — to the fears, which the Dean 
must have of being exposed, and ulti- 
mately defeated in a court of justice— 
" Mrs. Leicester," — concluded he — 
'* is determined to maintain the sgfSj^ 
and has employed me to carry it oiiri^ 
her.''— 

"I should very little have expect- 
ed," said the Dean, ** that Mr. Alfred 
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Percy tcould have been employed in such 
a way against me/' 

^' Still less should I have expected, that 
I could be called upon in such a way 
against you," — ^replied Alfred*^—" .No 
^ne can feel it more than I do. The 
object of my present visit is, to try 
whether some accommodation may not 
be made, which will relieve us both from 
-the necessity of going to law, and may 
•prevent me from being driven to the 
performance of this most painful profes- 
sional duty," 

"Duty! professional duty 1" repeated 
-Buckhurst— ^^ as if I did not understand 
jdl those cloak'Wards, and know how 
^asy it is to put them on and off at 
pleasure!" 

• vTo some it may be, but not to me," 
ibid Alfred, calmly. 

^i'jftnger started into Buckhurst's coun- 
tenance — ^but conscious how ineffica- 
cious it would be, and how completely 
he had laid himself open — the Dean an- 
swered. 



'' Yofu .are ^ beet judge, Sir--rBut I 
trust .... though I 4fH^*t p^retend to 
3gu(K}er$taad Uxe bpiH^r o^ lawyers — I trust 
a^ a g^tleman, y^]^ v^iH not take ad- 
ymt9^e a^gKWst me in th\^ siiit^ of Miy 
tbii^g my openness Im^ sboiwi^ yi^vi abcmt 
tlMs Parsonage." 

" You tri^st rigb%, Mr, Deanj'^'-fH^- 
{4ie4 Alfr^/in his tum^ with a look 
^^ of anger^ but of proud i«digciatioii-»^ 
" Y(^^ truat rigbtJy, Mr. Dean, aad 9fi 
I ^bpvilcji bav^ e:v:pecte4i that ooe who ba3 
had opportunities of knowing me so well 
PVgbt to trust/' 

" That's a clear answer," said Biick- 
bftrf t-T^r" 9ut bow couW I telt ? — i^ much 
jfiflwjiing goes 01^ ifi ev<ery profe^iou— ^ 
how could I tell, that a lawyer would foe 
more pop^cieatioui^ than another man ? 
— But now you assure me of it-*^I tftkA 
it upon your word, and believe it iq yomr 
ca&e;'— 'About the acconimodation-**-'CiC'^ 
ccmmpdation means money, does not it ? 
frankly I have not a philJing.— But 
Mrs, Falconer is all accommodation-^Txy 



Whit yod tJfcii db with h6i*— antJ by the 
W^y. ytfu bfe^, I shbtild hope you 
would do a g^eat d«al/*— added he, 

Alfred #o!iM tiot undertake to speak 
Id hi^ lady, nfttess the Defeh would, in ' 
the firtt iT^ttiMty ittakii $bihe sacrifice. 
^M^He r*t>ircS*nt*dvthat he \fras not afekitig 
ihv ft^hey^ btft foi* a rdinttoishment of a 
rtaitt, wttieh M ap^fehehded liot to b^ 
jiistl;^^^ Al€^i^" Atih rite only use I fehaR 
tm^ nri^ (rf i^rhat ybtt have shown me 
bferi-i '1* tb pt^^ u^h your feellfags, as 
I do at thiii ttidment, the perception and 
conviction of the injustice of that claiti),. 
Which I am persuaded youi- lawyers only 
iAW]gat^dy and that you Will aban- 

Buckhurst begged him not to be per- 
suaded of any such thing. Tb^ insti- 
gation of an attorney, or pf a proctor, 
be laughing said, was itot in law counted 
the ihsti^atlon of the devil- — at law no 
ttM talk^ of Yefelings. — Iti matter^ of 
fPf operty judges did not understand tKemv 
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whatever figure they might make with a 
jury in criminal cases — with an eloquent 
advocate's hand on his breast. 

Alfred let Buckhurst go on with his 
vain wit and gay rhetoric, till he had 
nothing more to isay, knowing that he 
was hiding consciousness of unhandsome 
conduct.-— Sticking firmly to liis point, 
Alfred showed that his client, though 
gentle, was resolved, and that, without 
Buckhurst yielded, law must take i^s 
course — that though he should never 
give any hint, the premises must be 
inspected, and disgrace and defeat mfust 
follow. ■ 

Forced to be serious, fretted and. hurr 
rled, for the half hour bell before dinner 
had now rung, and the Dean'^ stomach 
bqgan to know canonical hours, he ex- 
claimed. 

*' The upshot of the whole business ki, 
that Mr. Alfred Percy is in love, I nn-^ 
4erstand, with Miss Sophia LeicesteTji 
•and this fifteen hundred pounds, .wbic)i 
be pushes me to the bf^-e wi^ to relia- 
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.^iiisb^ is eventuaUy as part of her forr 
cune to become his. — Would it not have 
been as fair Mohave stated this at once V* 
^« No — because it would not hav^ 
been the truth/* -^. . 

; ** No !-^You won't deny that you are 

|nlov« with .^^iss Leicester ?" , 

** I am as much in love, as man can 
bf^ with Miss Leicester^ — ^but her for- 
•tune. is . nothing to me^ for I shall never 

tpuph it." 

M Never touch it-^^Does the aunt-~ 

the widow--^the cunning widow> refuse 
icpBs^nt?'' 

<' Far from it^ the aunt is aU th^' 
aunt of Miss l^icester should be— all 
the widow of Dr. Leice^tpr pught to be- 
i-«rBut her circumstances are npt what 
Ihey ought to be, ai^d . . . . liy the Jiber- 
ality of a friend, who lends me a house, 
tent free, and by the resourcies: pf my 
pi[ofession, I am abl^ better able thaa 
Mrs. Leicester is^ to spare 6fteen hundred 
pounds^-tberefore, in. the. recovery of 
Ihis mpney I bjiye up. per^aai^:i<it«rest ^ 
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present.-*«I slmU never receive it from 

. " Noble I Noble !— just what I could 
iiave done myself-^-once — what a con* 
trast I -*' 

Bnekhurst laid his head down upon 
his arms flat on the table, and remained 
for some moments silent- Then> start- 
ing upright, 
. •* I'll never claim a penny from her 

I'll give it all up to you ! I will 

if I sell my band for it, by Jove." 

** Oh ! what has your father to answer 
for, who forced you into the church T* 
thought Alfred. 

*^ My dear Buckhurst," said he, ** my 

dear Dean " 

. " Call me Buckhurst, if you love me,'^ 

•* I do love you, it is impossible to 
help it, in spite of '* 

" All my faults — Say it out — Say it 

out in spite of your conscience,** 

added Buckhurst, trying to laugh : 
^ " Not in spite of my conscience, but in 
favor of yours," said Alfred^ against 
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whose bitter dictates you have been 

compelled all your life to act." 

<« I have so, but that's over. What 

remains to be done at present ? I am 

in real distress for five hundred pounds. 

Apropos to your being engaged in this. 

dilapidation suit, you can speak to Mrs« 

Falconer about it. Tell her I have given 

up the thing:- And see what she iviU 

do." 

Alfred promised he would speak ta 

Mrs. Falconer.—" And, Alfred, when 
you see your sister Caroline, tell her that 
I am not in one sense such a wretch • . . . 

Quite as , . . . she thinks me. But 

tdl her that I am yet a greater wretch . • 
. . . infinitely more miserable than she, 

I*h6pe, canxjonceive ^beyond redemp-r 

tion — beyond endurance miserable." — -^ 
He turned away hastily in an agony of 
mind^ Alfred shut the door and escaped^ 
scarcely able to bear his <iwn eniotion. 

When they met at dinner, Mrs. t>eari 
Falconer was an altered person — her un- 
seemly morning costume and well-vtottL 
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shawl being cast asi de, she. appeared itp 
bloom-colored gossamer gauze^ and prim-^ 
rose ribbons, a WQuld-be-young lady. 
]^othing of that curmudgeon look, or 
old fairy cast of face and figure, to which 
he had that morning been introducedl, 
but in their place rouge, and smiles^ and 
^11 the false brilliancy, which rouge cam 
give to the eyes, proclaimed a determina^ 
tion to be charming. 

The Pean was silent and 3cai?ce1y eat 
fny thing ; though the dinner was exceU 
lentj for his lady was skilled in the cu- 
linary department, and in favor of Alfred 
had made a more hospitable display tfaa^ 
she usually coridesceiided to make for her 
husband's friends. Tb^ere were no other 
guests, except a young lady, companion 
to Mrs. Falconer. Alfred was as agree- 
able and ejgitertaiQing a^ circumstance^ 
permitted i and Mrs* BucHhurst Fal.- 
coner^, as soon as she got out of th.Q 
dining-room^ even before she reached 
the drawing-room^ pronounced him t^ 
^f^skmo^t ppU.te aiid ^pcomplished yoap^ 
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uaDy^very different indeed from the cam- 
tnon ruHy or the usual style of Mr. Dean 
Falconer's dashing bachelor beaux, who 
in her opinion were little better thaa 
brute bears* 

At coffee, when the gentlemen joined 
the ladies in the drawing-ropm, as Alfred 
jvas standing beside Mrs. Falconer, me* 
ditating how and when to speak of the 
object of his visit, she cleared the ground 
by .choosing a topic of conversation, which 
at last fairly drove her husband out of 
the room. She judiciously, maliciously^ 
or accidentally began to talk of the ppo* 
posal, which she had heard a near relatioa 
0f hers had not long since made to. a 
near relation of Mr. Alfred Percy's-^ 
Mr. Clay of Clay-Hall, her nephew, had 
proposed for Mr. Alfred's sister, .Miss Ca-i 
roline Percy.— — She .was really sorry^ 
the match was not to. take place, for she 
had heard a very high character of tha 
young lady in. every way, and her ne* 
y^bew was 4*ich enough to do without forvc 
tifoe-^No^ bat wliat that wocild. be Vjcrjr 



accepttible t6 all mea-^-*e6peQiaUy. youAg 
ipet)^ wko atre now mostly all for money 
instead irfall foi* loVe^^^^-^Except in the 
caM of very first rate extraordinary 
beauty, which therefore making a Vvomaa 
^ prey just as much one as the otber>. 
tnig;bt be deemed a misfortune %s great^ 
though hardly quite, Mrs. Buckhurst said», 
M.sbe bad found a great fortune in hi9r 
own particular oase. The. myolutioh ioT 
Cleaning in these sentenoes renting it 
Bot easy to he uilderstood, the Deaa 
^tood it pretty weH5.only stirtthg his coffee^ 
and observing that it was cold ; but wheu 
bis lady went on to a string of interroga-^, 
lories about Miss Caroline Percy^^^-oa 
the color of her eyes and hair — size of 
her mouth and nose-^requiring in short 

a complete fnll length portrait of the- 

.« 

young lady, poor Buckhurst set down 
bis cup, and pleading business in bii 
ftndy, left the field open to Alfred. 

** Near-sighted glasses ! Do you nev^r 
^se them^ Mr. Percy?" said Mrs. Dean 
¥!alcoii€r^ aji she thought Alfred's eyea 
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fixed upOBL her spectdxHes, ivhich hty oh 
tbe taUe. 

** Nol he tierer used them he thanked 
her, fae was rather far-sighted than short- 
sigbted." She internally commended his 
politeness in not taking them tip to verify 
tier ass^lioii, and ptit them into her 
poefeet to avoid ril future danger. 

He saw it was a favorable moment, 
and entered 'at once into his business — 
beginning by observing, that the Dean 
was tnnch out of spirits. ^The mo- 
ment money was touched npon, the cur- 
mudgeon took returned upon the lady, 
and for some time Alfred had great dif- 
ficulty -in tnaking himself heard; she 
poured forth such complaints ** against 
the extravagance of the Dean, with lists 
of the debts she had paid, the sums she 
had given, and the vow she had made 
never to go beyond the weekly allowance 
she had at the last settlement agreed to 
give her husband."— 

Alfred pleaded strongly the expense of 
law, and the certainty, in his opinion, of 
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ultimate defeat^ with the being obliged to 
pay all the costs, which would fall upon 
the Dean.— The Dean was willing to 
jvithdraw his claioi-^he had promised to 
do SO9 in the most handsome manner, 
and therefore Alfred said, he felt parti- 
cularly anxious, that he should not be 
distressed for five hundred pounds, a 
sum for which he knew Mr. Falconer 
.was immediately pressed.— —He ap» 
pealed to Mrs. Falconer's generosity.—?- 
He had been desired by the Dean to 
speak to her on this subject, otherwise he 
should not have presumed--*-and it was ai 
a professional man, and a near relation, 
that he now took the liberty :— ^-This was 
the first transaction he bad ever had m%k 
her, and he hoped he should leave the 
vicarage impressed with a sense of her ge^ 
nerosity, and enabled to do her justice 
in the opinion of those? who did not 
know her. 

** That was very little to her," she 
bluntly said — ** She acted only up to her 
<?wn potions-— She liv^d only for herself^** 



n^Hh the ftttH of avarice^ this Wbmait 
was one t>f those misers, tvfao can bte 
gemrotns by fits and starts, at}d who faatrts 
been known to give )iundr$ds of poundis» 
but never lo pari; with a shilUng. 

Shepresented the Dean, her hu^bandl^ 
with Ml ordertm hefr banker for the ttionqr 
fae wanted, and Alfi-ed had the pleasure 
of leaving his unhappy friend better, at 
least, than he foimd him. — ^He rejoiced 
in hatmg compfomised this business so 
successfttUy, and in thns hating prevented 
the litigation, ill vtrill, and disgraceful 
circumstances, which, without his inter-* 
feremje, mtist h^ve ensued. 

The gratitude of Mrs. Leicester, aurd 
her niece, WfeS ^Ad^ghtful.— How mnch 
more gratifying this success, than any 
pr&fesswnai victory unmixed with feelingij 
of benevolence and Section !--Thfe aunt 
urged Mm to accept what he hsid been 
the means of saving, asl part of her 
niece's fbrttine, but this he absolutely 
reftii^ed, dnd satis'fied Mts. Leicestet*)! 



delicae^i bpesoplaiiiing^ tikat he omU loti, 
ifte would, iioxir ^idd to. hier entreatbani; 
aphe bad) actuAlly oblaiaml th$: mdno]^ 
Jknni poGD Biiokbiiiatfsrg«fierou% rapent^ 
siuiev upoBi thetcxpreas: fiailhi tbat hs^, kodi 
iio> privatQ inieveat ia tha acQMamosi^ 

-• ** YoU wiwiW not/'' 8aid:Alfced>. ^bgriagi 
nae^Mder^eaot against raisings iaoafl|c 
apC9ip falite pratoDoeaF" 
' What Alftedilost ID monrey., hagaincA 
ih Jbve.~-I}is Sophiafaeyas boamed uponr 
him with- delight, and he: enjoyed heo 

■ ) ' • 

«^Tiharday was fixedi IbtT their, marriage^- 
and at Alfred's suggestion^ Mrs. Leicester 
donsented^ painful as it \ya&j« in somere- 
spedts^ IQ her feelings^ tbat they should 
be married, by r>cao. Balconer, in tbe. 
parish churcb^-^Alfred; knews th^t hw 
parishioncrtrSfhftAbeeujiriQjently pr^udici-. 
ed^^ain^tithe preseait Dean, by (ha r%« 
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porty that he was going to law with the* 
late Dean's family; and Mrs. Leicester's; 
appearing at his churchy and permitting, 
her niece to be married by him^ would- 
be the most public and effectual method 
of putting an end to these reports, and: 
of conciliating for him the good will ofr 
lus parishioners* Mrs. Leicester ccm* 
sented with the more readiness to what at: 
first was repugnant to her fedings, upoa 
reflecting^ that acting in this manner 
would be exactly consonant to the whole - 
tenor, and principles of her beloved bus-; 
band's conduct through life, who had ever 
been ready to sacrifice, not only any per- 
sonal pique, but every refinement of sen- 
timent, to his great Christian duty oi 
promoting peace and good will amongst* 
men. 

Alfred brought his bride to town, and 
as soon as they were established in their 
own house, or rather in that house which' 
Mr. Gresham insisted upon their callings 
their own. Lady Jane Granville was the 
first person to offer her congratulations—*^ 
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congmtulations very different from those 
umneaiiing comfiliinents, which, in the 
fashionable world, her Ladyship had so 
often heard upon similar occasions. — ^AI-' 
fifed begged his sister Caroline from Lady ' 
Jane, as he had already obtained his fa- ' 
ther's and mother's consent. Lady Jane 
was really fond of Caroline's company^ 
and' had forgiven her, as well' as she 
could ; yet her Ladyship had no longer* 
a hope of being ^ t<^^ to her, and felt 
thati even if any other offer were to 
occur, and— ^none such as had been' 
made-^could ever more be expected--*ft' 
would lead only to fresh disappointment^ 
and altercation ; therefore she, with the 
less reluctance, relinquished Caroline al-' 
together.-— 

Caroline's new sister had been, from 
the time they were first acquainted, her 
chosen friend, and she rejoiced in seeing 
ail her hopes for her brother's happiness, 
accomplished by this marriage. He bad"^ 
long looked forward to this time^ when 
he could have the comforts of a homey' 



aod tihe pleasure o€ domestic aoctet^^, .ta 
solace him in the midst of: bisprofesnonal' 
labors^, His SopHia ivas. peculiarlrjr calN 
ciillU<^d tiMnake hia homef^veeabk*: She" 
bful thoae babilis.of iudependieiit o^mpi^ 
tioJi,, which aref esseftlial tO: the wife .<^ m 
pi'ofessiODal maii^ who; must ha?e manjr^ 
hemes to spend. alone>. qr tD<pasa> at leaafc 
without the company of her husband.-^^ 
Sh^ bad i^o that, cheenbdness of tempAc^ 
readiness to converse,, or to< be aileat^ 
which- are necessary: to a; man^ . whoaif 
mind; is; alternately engrossed- with serious^ 
bu«inesB| and in: want of relaxation- afiser 
tiresome exertion. — Ooi bis return homer 
every, evenings hewassnre^to find asmii-^ 
log wife, a sympathizing! friend^ acbeer^* 
ful fireside, as delightful to tbe intellect 
taixli as to the corporesd laborer:<r<--Sophia 
had musicsd talents, her husband wast 
ibndof music;-— Slie did not lay aside the 
acoomplisbments, which* had charmed: 
the lover, but. made use of them to pleanw 
audi attach him she bad chosen as her 
qompanion for liie,.~Her ^oice, ber b^rp^ 
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her utmost skill, were ready at any mo- 
ment for her husband ; and she found far 
more delight in devoting her talents to 
him, than she had ever felt in exhibiting 
them to admiring, perhaps, but certain- 
ly indifferent auditors. — ^This was the 
domestic use of accomplishments, which 
Caroline loved, to which she had always 
been accustomed, and in joining in her 
new sister's occupations, and endeavors 
to make Alfred's evenings pass pleasant- 
ly, she felt at onqe as much at home, as 
jf she had been in the country — for the 
mind is it's own place, and domestic 
happiness may be naturalized in a capi- 
tal city. — 

At her brother's house, Caroline had 
an opportunity of seeing a society that 
was new to her, that of the professional 
men of the first eminence, both in law and 
medicine, the men of science, and of lite- 
rature, with whom Alfred and Erasmus 
had been for years assiduously cultivat- 
ing acquaintance. They were now happy 
to meet at Alfred's house, for they liked 

VOL. IV. i: 
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and esteemed him, and they found his 
wife and sister sensible, well informed 
women, to whom their conversation was 
of real amusement and instruction ; and 
who, in return, knew how to make them 
feel at ease in their society, and to enliven 
their leisure hours by the happy mixture 
of female sprightliness and elegance. Ca- 
roline now saw the literary and scientific 
world to the best advantage. — Not the 
amateurs, or the mere show people, but 
those who, really excelling and feeling 
their own superiority, had too much pride^ 
and too little time to waste upon idle 
flattery, or what to them were stupid^ 
uninteresting parties. Those who refused 
to go to Lady Spilsbury's, or to Lady 
Angelica Headingham's, or who were 
seen there, perhaps, once or twice in 
a season as a great favor and honor, 
would call three or four evenings every 
week at Alfred's, and spend there as 
much time as their business would per- 
mit. 

Thus Caroline found herself placed at 
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once au<:ouranl du/our, as to every thing 
literary and scientific^ by mesms of her 
two brothers and their friends. — The first 
news, the first hints of discoveries, in- 
ventions^ aad literary projects, she heard 
firooi time to time discfissed. Those mea 
q£ Aalents, who she had beard were to be 
seen at conversaziones, or of whom she had 
had a glioapse in fine society, now appear- 
ed ki a new point of view, and to the best 
advantage; without those pretensions 
and rivalsfaipSf witli which they some- 
times are a^icted in public; or those 
affectations and singularities, which they 
often are supposed to assume, to obtain 
notoriety among persons inferior to them 
in intellect, and superior in fashion. 
Instead of playing, as they sometimes 
did, a false game to amuse the multitude, 
they were obliged now to exert their 
real skill, and play fair with one an- 
other. 

Sir James Harrington tells us, that in 
his days the courtiers, who played at 
divers games in public, had a way of 

E a 
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exciting the admiration and ama2:ement 
of the commoner sort of spectators, by 
producing heaps of golden counters, and 
seeming to stake immense sums, when 
all the time they had previously agreed 
among one another, that each guinea 
should stand for a shilling, or each 
hundred guineas for one. — So that in 
fact, two modes of calculation were used 
for the initiated and uninitiated, and this 
Esoteric and exoteric practice goes on 
continually to this hour, among literary 
performers in the intellectual, as well 
as among courtiers in the fashionable 

world. 

All this, from the conversation which 
she now beard behind the scenes, 
Caroline had an opportunity of seeing, 
and she was much edified and amused ; 
beside the pleasure of studying celebrat- 
ed characters, and persons of eminent 
merit, at their ease and at her own, Ca- 
roline had now opportunities of seeing 
most of those objects of rational curiosity, 
wnich with Lady Jane Granville had 
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been prohibited, as — mauvais ton. With 
men of sense she found it was not mau- 
vais to7i^ to use her eyes for the purposes 
of instruction or entertainment. 

When her brothers were too much 
engaged to go with her any where she 
wished, some of their friends were ge- 
nerally ready to attend her. With Mrs. 
Alfred Percy she saw every thing in the 
best manner, in the company of well 
informed guides, who were able to point 
out what was essential to be observed, 
ready to explain, and to illustrate, to 
procure for them all those privileges and 
advantages as spectators, which common 
gazers are denied, but which liberal and 
enlightened men are ever not only ready 
to allow, but eager to procure for intelli- 
gent unassuming females. 

Among the gentlemen of learning, ta- 
lents, and eminence in Alfred's own 
profession, whom Caroline had the honor 
of seeing at her brother's, were Mr, 
Friend, the friend of his early years at 
Die bar; and that great luminary ^ v^Uo 
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in a higher orbit had cheered and guided 

him in his ascent. It was^ heartfelt 

plea«;ure to Caroline^ to see the manner 
in which lier brother was considered and 
treated hy his inferiors, equals, and su- 
periors in his profession — for each, in his 
different way, gave testimony to Alfred's 
talents, candor, or generosity. It was 
peculiarly gratifying to see him distin- 
guished, not only by the approbation, 
but something more, by the regard of 
such a man as the Lord Chief Justice. 
It was impossible for a woman like Ca- 
roline, not to be struck with his superi- 
ority of intellect, good breeding, and 
character; and equally impossible that 
her merit, even had it not been re- 
commended by so much beauty, should 
escape his penetration and benevolence. 
He saw the genuine affection she bore 
her brother, and waa pleased to gratify 
her by the praises of Alfred. The Chief 
Justice was in a station, and of an age^ 
where praise can be conferred without 
impropriety, and without httrting the 
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feelings of delicacy or pride. — He knew 
how to praise — a difficult art, but be 
excelled in it.-^ — As Caroline once, in 
speaking of bim, said, 

<* Common complimei^s, compared to 
praise from him, are as common coin, 
compared to a medal struck and appro- 
priated for tbe occasion/' 

About this time Mr. Temple came to 
tell his friends, that a ship was actuaJljr or* 
dered to be in readiness to carry him on his 
intended embassy ; that Mr. Shaw had 
recoTcred ; tiiat Cunningham Fakoner 
bad no more excuses or pretences for 
delay; despadches,^ the last Lord CMd* 
borough said he should ever receive 
from hifn as envoy, had now arrived, 
and Temple was to set out immediately. 
»— So far for his own business ; when be 
had finished this, he took Alfred a^ide, 
and told him, that with the despatches 
from Germany Lord Oldborough had 
received a letter from Count Altenberg, 
giving an account of alarming revolu- 
tionary symptoms, which had appeared 
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in the capital, and in the provinces, in 

the dominions of his sovereign. Lord 

Oldborough had shovtrn Mr. Temple 
what related to public affairs, but had not 

put the v^rhole letter into his hands. 

All that Mr. Temple could judge from 
ivhat he read was, that the Count's mind 
was most seriously occupied with the 
dangerous state of public affairs in his 
country — " I should have thought," 
added Mr. Temple, " that the whole of 
this communication was entirely of a 
political nature, but that in the last page^ 
which Lord Oldborough put into my 
hand, the catch words at the bottom 
were Countess Christina.** 

Alfred observed, " that, without the 
aid of Rosamond's imagination to supply 
something more, nothing could be made 
of this. — However, it was a satisfaction 
to have had direct news of Count Alten- 
berg." 

The next day Mr. Temple came for 

Alfred. Lord Oldborough desired to 

see him. — 
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** Whatever his business may be, I 
am sure it is important and interesting,'' 
said Mr. Temple; *^ by this time I ought 
to be well acquainted with Lord Old- 
borough, I know the signs of his sup- 
pressed emotion, and I have seldom 
9een him put such force upon himself, 
to appear calm, and to do the business 
of the day, before he should yield his 
mind to what pressed on his secret 
thoughts — In my opinion . you will now 
hear more, and all that can be heard, 
about Count Altenberg."— — 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. • 



liORD OlJD>BOROUGH wa& Engaged Willi 
soiBe gei>llei»en> from the city about a 
fea» when Alfred arriyed; His Lord- 
i^ip's attention was given entirely to 
this busiiiess. By the length of time 
whi<2h' the negotiators 3.taid>3 they tried 
Alfreds patience, but the minister sat 
with immovaWe comtposore, till they 
Icnew their own minds, and till th6y 
departed. Then, the loan at once dis- 
missed from his thoughts, he was ready 
for Alfred 

" You have married, I think, Mr. 
Alfred Percy, since I saw you last — I 
congratulate you.*' 

His Lordship was not in the habit of 
noticing such common events; Alfred 
was surprised and obliged by the interest 
in his private aifairs, which this congra* 
tulation denoted. 
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** I congratalate jrou. Sir, because I 
undeFstand jrou have married a woman 
of sense. To marry a fool — to form — or 
to have any connexion with a fool," con- 
tinued his Lordship, his countenance 
changing remarkably as he spoke — " 1 
conceive to be the' greatest evil, the 
greatest cm*se, that can be inflicted on a 
man of sense.'* 

He walked across the room' with long, 
firm, indignant strides — then stopping 
short, he exclaimed, 

** Lettres de cachet ! Dangerous 

instruments in bad hands ! . . . As what 

are not ? But one good purpose they 

answered — ^They put it in the power of 
the head of every noble house to disown, 
and to deprive of the liberty to disgrace 
his family, any member, who should 
manifest the will to commit desperate 
crime, or desperate folly. '* 

Alfred was by no means disposed to 
join in praise even of this use of a lettre 
de cachet, but he did not think it a pro- 
per time to argue the point, as he saw 
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Lord Oldborough was under the influence 
of some strong passion. Alfred waited 
in silence^ till he should explain himself 
further. 

His Lordship unlocked a desk, and 
produced a letter. 

" Pray, Mr. Percy .... Mr. Alfred 
Percy, have you heard any thing lately 
of the Marchioness ^f Twickenham ?'* 

" No, my Lord—" 

Alfred, at this instant, recollected th6 
whisper which he had once heard at 
chapel, and he added — ^* Not of late, 
my Lord." 

" There," said Lord Oldborough, 
putting a letter into Alfred's hands — 
" There is the sum of what I hav,e 
heard." 

The letter was from the Duke of 
Greenwich, informing Lord Oldborough, 
that an unfortunate discovery had been 
made of an affair between the Mar- 
chioness of Twickenham and a certain 
Captain Bellamy, which rendered an 
immediate separation necessary* 
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> "So!" thought Alfred, *^ my brother 
Godfrey had a fine escape of this fair lady." 
** I have seen her once since I re- 
ceived that letter, and I never will see 
her again," said Lord Oldborough — 
** that's past — all that concerns her is 
past and irremediable — Now as to the 
future, and to what concerns myself. 

I have been informed how truly I 

cannot say that some time ago a ru- 
mour, a suspicion of this intrigue, was 
whispered in what they call the fashion- 
able world." 

'* 1 believe that your Lordship has 
been truly informed," said Alfred — And 
he then mentioned the whisper he had 
iieard at the chapel. 

** Ha I — Further, it has been asserted to 
me, that a hint was given to the Marquis of 
Twickenham, of the danger of suffering 
that .... what is the man's name — Bel- 
lamy — to be so near his wife — And that 
the hint was disregarded." 

*^ The Marquis did very weakly, or 
very wickedly,'* said Alfred. 
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*^ Ali wickedness is weakness. Sir, you 

know bwt to our point 1 have 

been assured, that the actual discovery of 
the intrigue ^as made to the Marquis 
some monthly previous to the birth of his 
child — And that he forbore to take any 
notice of this, lest it might affect the le* 
gitimacy of that child. After the birth 
of the infant — a boy — subsequent indis^ 
cretions on the part of the Marchioness, 
the Marquis would make it appear, gave 

rise to his first suspicions. Now, Sir, 

these are the points^ of which, as my 
friend, and as a professional man, I 
desire you Ho ascertain the truth. If the 
facts are as I have thus heard, I pre- 
sume no divorce can be legally ob- 
tained." 

" Certainly not, my Lord'.*' 

*^ Then I will direct you instantly to 
the proper channels for information.'* 

Whilst Lord Oldborough wrote direc- 
tions, Alfred assured him he would fulfil 
his commission with all the discretion 
and' celerity in his power. 
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** The next step/*^ coBtmucd Lord 
OMfeoTMigh — ^^ for, oi> such a sutgect, 
1 wish to- say att that k necessarj at 
eii€ev that it may be banished from my 
xiiodi — Your next step, supposing the 
&ets to be aseertaiflied, is to go with- this 
tetteF— my answer ta the Duke of Green- 
wich See Wm — and see the Marqniisr^ 

In matters of consequence have nothing 
to do with secondary people — deal' with 

the principals. Sllow in the first 

pktcO) as a lawyer, that their divorce is 
unattainable — Next, show the Marquis, 
that he destroys his son and heir by 

attempting it. ^The Duke, I believe, 

would be glad of a pretext for dissolving 
the political' connexion between me land 
the Greenwich family. He fears me, 
and he fears the world ; he dares not 
abandon me without a pretence for the 
dissolution of friendship. He is a weak 
man, and never d^res to act without a 
pretext ; but show him that a divorce is 
not necessary for his purpose — a separa- 
tioawilldoas well^ ^Of without it^ \l 
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am ready to break with him at council^ 
in the House of Lords, on a hundred 
political points, and let him shield him- 
self as he may from the reproach of de-* 
sertion, by leaving the blame of quarrel 
on my impracticability, or on what he 
will, I care not — so that my family be 
saved from the ignominy of divorce." 

As he sealed his letter. Lord Old- 
borough went on in abrupt sentences. 

^^ I never counted on a weak man's 

friendship 1 can do without his Grace 

Woman ! Woman ! The same — 
ever since the beginning of the world !'* 

Then turning to Alfred to deliver the 
letter into his hand, 

" Your brother. Major Percy, Sir . . • 
I think I recollect . . . He was better in 
the West Indies." 

" I was just thinking so, my Lord," 
said Alfred. 

** Yes — Better encounter the plague 
than a fool." 

Lord Oldborough had never, before^ 
distinctly adverted to his knowledge of 
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his niece's partiality for Godfrey, but his 
Lordship nowr added^ 

" Major Percy's honorable conduct 
is not unknown ; I trust honorable con- 
duct never was, and never will be, lost 

upon me. This to the Duke of 

Greenwich . . . and this to the Marquis 
-Since it was to be, I rejoice that . . . 



this Captain Bellamy is the gallant 

Had it been your brother. Sir, could 
there have been any love in the case . . • 
not, observe, that I believe in love, 
much less am I subject to the weakness 
of remorse — but a twinge might have 
seized my mind^ — I might possibly have 
been told, that the Marchioness was mar- 
ried against her inclination But I am 

at ease on that point — My judgment of 

her was right. You will let me know, 

in one word, the result of your negotia- 
tion without entering into particulars — 
Divorce, or no divorce, is all I wish to 
hear." 

Alfred did not know all the circum- 
stances of the Marchioness of Twicken- 
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ham's marriage, nor the peremptory man- 
ner in which it had been insisted upon 
by her uncle, otherwise he would have 
felt still greater surprise, than that which 
he now felt, at the stern unbending cha- 
racter of the man — Possessed as Lord Old- 
borough was by the opinion, that he bad 
at the time judged and acted in the best 
manner possible, no after events could 
make him doubt the justice of his own 
decision, or could at all shake him in his 
own estimation. 

Alfred soon brought his report, 
** In one word, — no divorce, my 
Lord/'— 

" That's well— I thank you. Sir/'— 
His Lordship made no fiirther inqui- 
ries — not even whether there was to be a 
separation. 

Alfred was commissioned by the Duke 
of Greenwich to deliver a message, which, 
like the messages of the Gods in Homer, 
he delivered verbatim, and without com- 
ment. 
His Grace of Greenwich trusts Lord 
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Oldborough will believe, that notwith- 
standing the unfortunate circumstances, 
which dissolved in some degree the 
fan»ty connexion, it was the farthest 
possible from his Grace's wish or thoughts, 
to break with Lord Oldborough, as long 
as private feelings, and public principles, 
coild be rendered by any means com« 
patible." 

Lord Oldborough smiled in scorn — 
and Alfred could scarcely command his 
countenance. — 

Lord Oldborough prepared to give his 
Grace* the opportunity, which he knew 
be desired, of differing with him oaprin^ 
ciple: his Lordship thought his favor 
and power u^ere now sulSiciently estab- 
lished, to be able to do without the Duke 
of Greenwich, and his pride prompted 
him to shaw this to his Grace, and to the 
world. He carried it with a high hand 
for a short time, but even whilst he felt 
most secure, and when all seemed to bend 
and bow before bis genius and his sway, 
many circumstances and many persons. 
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were combining^ to work the downfall of 
his power. 

One of the first slight circumstances^ 
which shook his favoVy was a speech he 
had made to some gentleman about the 
presentation of the Deanery to Buck- 
hurst Falconer. It had been supposed 
by many, who knew the court which 
Commissioner Falconer paid to Lord 
Oldborough, that it was through his 
Lordship's interest, that this preferment 
was given to the son; but when some 
person, taking this for granted, spoke of 
it to his Lordship, he indignantly dis«* 
claimed all part in the transaction, and 
it is said, that he added " Sir, I kaow 
what is due to private regard as a man— 
and as a minister, what must be yielded 
to parliamentary influence ; but I never 
could have advised the bestowing eccle** 
siastical benefice and dignity upon any 
one, whose conduct was not his first 
recommendation." 

This speech, made in a moment of 
proud and perhaps unguarded indi^na*^^ 
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tion, was repeated with additions, sup- 
pressions, variations, and comments.— 
Any thing will at court serve the pur- 
pose of those who wish to injure, and it 
is inconceivable what mischief was done 
to the minister by this slight circum- 
stance^ — In the first place, the nobleman 
high in office, and the family connexions 
of the nobleman, who had made the ex- 
change of livings, and given the promise 
of the Deanery to Bishop Clay, were 
offended beyond redemption, — because, 
they were in the wrong. — Then, all who 
had done, or wished to do wrong in simi- 
lar instances, were displeased by reflection 
or by anticipation — But chiefly Lord 
Oldborough was injured by misrepresent 
tation in the quarter, where it was of most 
consequence to him to preserve his in- 
fluence. It was construed by the highest 
authority into disrespect, and an impe- 
rious desire to encroach on favor, to con- 
trol prerogative, and to subdue the mind 
of his sovereign. Insidious arts had long 
been secretly employed to infuse these 
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ideas; and when once the jealousy of 
power was excited, every trifle confirmed 
the suspicion^ which Lord Oldborough's 
uncourtierlike character was little cal- 
culated to dispel. His popularity now 
gave umbrage^ and it was hinted, that he 
wished to make himself the independent 
minister of the people. 

The affairs of the country prospered 
however under his administration ; there 
was trouble, there was hazard in change. 
It was argued, that it was best to wait at 
least for some reverse of fortune in war, 
or some symptom of domestic discontent, 
before an attempt should be made to dis-* 
place this minister, formidable by his 
talents, and by the awe his commandite 
character inspired. 

The habit of confidence and deference 
for his genius and integrity remained, and 
to him no difference for some time ap- 
peared, in consequence of the secret-f- 
decay of favor. 

Commissioner Falconer, timid, anxious, 
restless, — was disposed by circumstances 
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and by nature^ or by second nature^ to 
the vigilance of a dependant's life; accus- 
tomed to watch and consult daily the 
barometer of court favor, he soon felt the 
coming storm ; and the moment he saw 
prognostics of the change, he trembled, 
and considered how he should best pro- 
vide for his own safety before the hour of 
danger arrived. — Numerous libels against 
the minister appeared, which Lord Old- 
borough never read, but the Commis-^ 
sioner, with his best spectacles, read them 
sUI. For he well knew and believed what 
the sage Selden saith, that, 

** Though some make slight of libels, 
yet you may see by them how the wind 
sets." 

After determining by the throwing up 
of these straws which way the wind set, 
the Commissioner began with all possi- 
ble skill and dexterity to trim his boat. 
But dexterous trimmer though he was, 
and ^^ prescient of change," he did not 
yet foresee from what quarter the storm 
would come.—— 
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While the Commissioner was foreseeing 
and preparing for the downfall of his 
patron. Lord Oldborough was silently 
collecting proofs of the duplicity of Cun- 
ningham Falconer, of the intrigues he 
had been carrying on abroad, and at 
home, to have himself appointed embas- 
sador to Denmark by the Greenwich 
influence, in case of a change of ministry, 
or at all events, in despite of Lord Old- 
borough, by whom he had been recalled. 
— Count Altenberg's letters had unveiled 
completely the Envoy's treachery as far 
as it related to his intrigues abroad, and 
other friends detected some of his ma- 
noeuvres with politicians at home, to 
whom he had endeavored to pay court, 
by betraying confidence reposed in him 
respecting the Tourville papers. MucH 
of the mischief Cunningham had done 
this great minister still operated, unknown 
to his unsuspicious mind : but sufficient 
was revealed, to determine Lord Old- 
borough to dismiss him from all future 
hopes of his favor ; and^ as it was his Lord- 
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sfaipV custom* when he felt contenipt^ to 
discard Canningbaih for ever from his 
thoughts^ 

" Mr. Commissioner Falconer/' he began' 
.ene mornings the moment the Commis- 
sioner entered his cabinet. ^^ Mr. Com* 
missioner Falconer," in a tone which 
instantly dispellied the smile at entrance 
from the Commissioner's countenance,' 
and in the same moment changed his 
whole conBguratnre, > * 

- /* My confidence is withdrawii from- 
your son, Mr. Cunningham Falconer — ^Tof 
ever — and not without good reason — As 
you may ... if you are not aware of it 
already . . . see, by those papers.*' .; 

Lord Oldborough turned away, and 
asked his secretaries for hts red ibox — \ 
as he was going to Council 

Just as he left his cabinet, he looked 
back, and said : 

*< Mr. Falconer, yon should know,, if 
you be not already apprised of it,- that 
your son, Cunningham, is on his road to 
Denmark — ^You should be aware, that 

VOL. IV. F 
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the journey is not made by my desire^ 
or by his Majesty's order, or by any 
official authority — consequently, he is 
travdlifig to the Court of Denknark at 
his own expense or your s ■ Unless he. 
can prevail upon his Grace of Green«i 
ivich to defray his ambassadorial tra^ 
velliDg charges, or can afford to wait for 
them till a total change of administra« 
tion — Of which. Sir, if I see any symp* 
toms to day in CQuncil,'' added his 
Lordship, in the tone of bitter irony, 
** I will give you fair notice^— for fair 
dealing is what I practise/' 

This said, the Minister left the Com* 
missioner to digest his speech as he 
might, and repaired to Council, where 
he found every thing apparently as 
smooth as usual, and where he was re* 
ceived by all, especially by the highest, 
with perfect consideration. 

Meantime Commissioner Falconer was 
wretched beyond expression, wretched 
in the certainty that his son, that he 
himself, had probably lost, irrecoverably^ 
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on the hope of a change of ministry, ott 

I • • • 

the private assurance that' he should be 
accredited, and that his services should 
be rewarded by the new administration. 
Commissioner Falconer knew too well^ 
by the experience of Cumberland a:nd 
others/ the fate of those, who suffer theih*^ 
selves to be lured on by second-'hslnd 
promises; and who venture, without bie-> 
ing publicly acknowledged by their em-* 
plbyers, to undertake ainy diplomatic 
mission. Nor would Cunningham, whose 
natural disposition to distrust was great-) 
er than his father's, have sold himsielf to 
any political tempter without first sign- 
ing and sealing the • compact, had he 
been in possession of his cool judgment^ 
and had he been in any other than the 
desperate circumstances in which he was 
placed. He was at once incensed and 
terrified by Lord Oldborough's unex- 
pected recall — ^ After having delayed, by 
every imaginable pretence^ to obey, till 
his Lordship's orders were repeated in 
that peremptory tone^ which left him no 
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further possibility of evasion, he dreaded 
to appear before the haughty irritated 
minister ; and, perhaps, his secret con- 
science whispered, that his recall migh|; 
be in consequence of the detection of 
some of his inti^igues. In th)s dilemma, 
deceived .also by promises from the 
Greenwich party, and by the news from 
home, that the. immediate dismission or 
resignation of Lord* Oldborough was exr 
p^cted : Cupningham |iful yentured upon 
this bold strpjoe.fpr sm [embassy,. 

. On. Lord . Oldbprough's ; i-etiipi. from 
council, the Commissioner, finding, from 
his seqret informants, that > every thing 
had gone on smoothly ^ and being over- 
awed by the . confident security of the 
minister, began to doubt his former be- 
lief, and, in spite of all the symptoms of 
change, was now inclined to think, that 
none would take place— ^The sorrow a^fl 
contrition with whichr.he next appeai;ed 
before Lord Oldborough were, therefore, 
truly' sincere ; and when hefound him- 
self alone once more with his; Lordship, 
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earnest was the vehemence trith whrcti 
iie disclaimed his unii^rthy son, and 
idisaVow^ all knowledge of the trans- 
action. 

*^ If I had seen cause to believe, thial 
you had any part in this transaction, 
^tr, yon wdnM not be heire at thi^ mo- 
«ttent(^Therefore, your 'protestations arfe 
^tifierflubus — None would be accepted ff 
*iy wene necessary.*' 

The V6ry circumstance of the son's 
not having trusted the father conJiplet^^ 
saved th6 Cdiiiliiilssif dtier, for this time, 
4hDtti tftter riiin^^^He took breath — and 
^t^ntly— Oh, weak man ! dooiAed 
-df^ver tb know how to deal with ii strong 
I6%iar^cter— fancying that his intercession 
itiig^t ^vail for his son, and that the 
j^ride df liord Olclbdrough might be ap- 
peased, lind might be suddenly wrought 
to forgivcihe^s, by that tone a.nfl posture 
of siibmissioh afhd supplication used 
only by the subjedt to offended Majesty, 
he actually threw himself at the feet of 
the miniSster. 
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— could the minister weather the storm 
or not ?— -should Mr. Falconer endeavor 
)o reinstate himself with Lord Oldbo- 
rough, or secure in time favor with the 
Duke of Green\i^ich ?-^Mrs.' Falconer; 
to whom her husband^s groans ' in the 
middle of the night at last betrayed 'the 
sufferings of his ^mind^ drew from;; faitjfi 
the secret of his fears and meditation^ 
Sh€ advised strongly the going oyer, de- 
cidedly ,* and in tirne^ but secretly, to tbQ 
Greenwich faction. ' 
' The Commissioner knew, that thi^ 
could not be done secretly. The atten- 
tion of the minister was now awak$ to 
all his motions, and the smallest move^ 
ment towards his Grace of Greenwich 
must be observed and understood— On 
the other hand, to abide by a falling 
minister was folly, especially when he 
had positively withdrawn his favor from 
Cunningham, who had the most tp^ex* 
pect from his patronage. Between thes^ 
opposite difficulties, notwithstanding 
the urgent excitations of Mrs. Falconerj 



the poor Commissioner could not bring 
himself to decide, till the time for ac- 
tion was past. 

.Another blow came upon him, for 
which he was wholly, unprepared — ^There 
arrived from abroad accounts — of the 
failure, of a sec riet . expedition ; and the 
Generjal, in his despatches, named Co- 
lonel John Falconer as the officer, to 
whose neglect of orders he principally 
attributed the disappointment. — It ap- 
peared, that orders had been sent to 
haveihi^ regiment at a certain place at a 
given hour. At the moment these orders 
came. Colonel John Falconer was out 
..QQ a shooting party. The troops,, of 
course^ on which the General had re- 
lied, did not arrive; in time, and all his 
other combinatioiis, fa^ed from this neg- 
lect of discipline, and disobedience of 
orders. Colonel Falconer was sent home 
to be tried by a Court Martial. 

*' I pity you, Sir"~-said Lord Old- 
Jix^rough, as Commissioner Falconer, 
white ^ ashi^^, cead in his presenc$^ 

F 5 
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these despatches — ** I pity you. Sir, 
from my soul-^Here is no fault of yours 
— The fault is mine/' 

It was one of the few faults of this na- 
txxiid, which Lord Oldborough had evCT 
committed. Except in the instance of the 
Falconer family, none could name any, 
whom his Lordship had placed in situar 
tions, for which they were inadequate 
or Unfit. Of this single error he had not 
foreseen the consequences; they were 
more important, more injurious to him, 
and to the public, than he could have 
calculated or conceived. — It appeared 
now as if the Falconer family were 
doomed to be his ruin. That the public 
knew, in general, that John Falcbndr 
had been prbnioted by ministerial favor. 
Lord Oldborough was aware; but he 
imagined, th^^t the peculiar circum- 
stances of that affair were known only 
to himself, and to Commissioner Fal- 
coner's family. To his astonishment he 
found, at this critical moment, that the 
whole transaction had reached the 
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After the levee he detnanded a private 
audieAce. » >,. , 

Alone with the King5 the habitual in- 
fluence of this great minister's superior 
genius operated. The cold manner was 
changed^ or, rather, it was changed in- 
voluntarily. From one ** pot: used, to 
th^ language of apology*'^ the frank 
avowal of a fault must have a striking 
effect. Lord Oldborough took upon 
himself the whole blame of the disaster 
.that had ensued, in consequence .of This 
error, an error frequent in other minis* 
tersj uncommon in him, almost unrpre^ 
ced^nted. ' ' "J- 

.He; was answered with a smile of royal 
xaillery, that the peculiar family Circum- 
stances, which had determined his Lord- 
-ship s0 rapidly to promote that officer, 
must, to all fathers of families and heads 
of houses, if not to statesmen and gene- 
rals, be a sufficient and home apology v ' 

Considering the peculiar talent which 
bic| sovereign possessed, and in which b^ 
gloried^ that of knowii|||^ the Qonnenioa^ 
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:and domestic affairs, not only of the no- 
bility near bis person, but of private 
individuals remote from his court, Lord 
Oldborough had little cause to be sur-- 
prised, that this secret transaction should 
be known to his Majesty .-r-Spmetbing 
of this his Lordship, with all due respect, 
hinted in reply^ .At the tiermination of 
this audience, he was soothed by the 
condescending assurance, that whilst the 
circumstances of the late unfortunate 
reverse naturally created regret and mor- 
tification, no dissatisfaction, with h^s mi- 
nisterial conduct mixed with these feel- 
ings. On the contrary, he was assured, 
that fear of the effect • a disappointi^ent 
might have on the mind of the public, 
in diminishing confidence in his: Lord- 
ship's efforts for the good of the country, 
was the sentiment which had lowered 
the spirits, and clouded tbe brow'of Msv- 
jesty. 

His Lordship returned thanks for tlie 
gracious demonstration of these senti- 
.•li^tSTToao^ b(?R»Pg ?«tpectfirflyi: . wi^lit 
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drew. — ^^IlD the faces and bebavibur of 
the courtiers; as in a glass^ he saw re- 
flected the triith. They all pretended 
to be in the utmost consternation ; and 
hfe heard of mothing but '^ apprehensions 
for the effect 6n the public mind,'' and 
*' fears for his Lordship's popularity/* 
His Secretary, Mr^ Temple, heard^ 
indeed, more of this than could reach 
his Lordship's ear directly; for, even 
now, when they thouight they foresaw 
his fall, few had sufficient courage to 
fafisard the tone of condolence with Lord 
Oldborough, or to expose the face of 
hypocrisy to the severity of his pene* 
trating eye. In secret every means had 
been taken to propagate in the city the 
knowledge of all the circumstances that 
were unfavorable to the minister, and to 
increase the dissatisfaction which any 
check in the success of our armies natu- 
rally produces. The tide of popularity, 
which had hitherto supported the minis- 
ter, suddenly ebbed, and he fell, in piib- 
Jic opinion, with astonishing rapidity. 
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riage, One of his servg^nts^ narrowly 

escaped being struck. LfOrd Oldbc^- 

rougb' was aloner-he threw open his 
carriage-door, ao^d sprang out on the 

step. 

" Whose life is it you seek ?" cried 
be> in a voice which obtained instant si- 
lence. — ** I^rd Oldborough's ?— ; — Lord 
Qldborough standi before you,— — Talde 
bis life who dares—a life spent in your 
service. — Strike ! — rB,ut strike , openly .-r- 
You are Englishmen^ n.ot assassins." 

Then, turning to his servants, he add- 
ed, in a calm voice, 

. " Home-T-slowly.-T — Not a man h^re 
will toych you.. I^^ep your master in 
§igbt. — If I faJU markjby what hand.' W 
. Xben stepping down intp the midst of 
;tbe people, h? crossed the. street to th^ 
flagged pathway, the. crowd opening to 
make. way for. hiip. Jrjie walked .o;n. witji 
9. deliberate firm sfep., The mob movijog 
along with him, sometimes huzzaing, 
^Pfpe^imes uttering. horrid execrations, in 
Jiprri4;topes,^-T---rJrord Oldborotigh^ .^jq. 
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serving absolute silence^ still walked on» 
never turned his head, or quickened his 
pace, till lie reached his own house. — 
Then, facing the mob, «as he stood wait* 
ing till the door should be evened, the 
people, istruck with his intrepidity, with 
one accord joined in a shout of applause. 
■ The next instant, and before the 
door was opened, they cried, 

."HatoiF!— Hatoflfr 

.. Lord Oldborough's hat never stirred. 
— A man took up a stone. 

<^ Mark that man ! -'t^-cried Lord OJd- 
borough. 

The door opened.-^ " Reture. to 

your homes, my countrymen, and bless 
God that yoii have not, any of you, 
murder to answer for this night." . 

Then entering his house, he took off 
his hat, and gave it to one of his attend* 
ants. — His! secretary. Temple, had run 
down stairs to meet him, inquiring what 
was the cause of the disturbance. 

. ^* Only,*' said Lord Oldbojpough^ ^« that 
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I have served the people^ but never benl 
to them/' 

** Curse theml they are not wcnrth 
s^ing;-^Ohi! I thought they'd balfe 
taken my Lord?s life that minute/' cried 
his^ithfiil servant Rodney* — " The sight 
left my eyes.^~*I tfaohght he was gone 
fob ever>-^Tfaank God ! he's safe. WTaka 
off my Lord's coat-^I can't^«-*for the sold 
of me. — Curse those ungrateful people i'* 

*^ Do not curse them^ lay good Rod- 
ney," said Lord OIdborough> smiling*— i-> 
^* Poor people, they are not ungrateful^ 
only mistaken. Those who mislead 
them are to blame.*«^The English .are 
a fine people. — Even an English mohn 
you sde, is generous^, and just, as far as it 
knows." ' - - 

LM Oldborough was sound asleep 
thits night, before any other individoai 
in th6 'House, had finished talking of the 
dahgers he bad escaped v. ^ 

The civil -and military courage shown 
bf^ the intnister in the sudden attack 
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other. . his existence ruined !r— And what 
hopes of propitiating hiin> who h^d. so 
suffereii by t^ie favor he ha^,. already 
shpwn-^who h$^d been betrayed by one 
of this family-p-and disgraced by another. 
■ / The Comini^io^ier's only. hope was 
IE the recollectiop ,of the words, » 
'. " I pity you* from my spul. Sir,"— 
which bur^t from Lord 01dhorQpgh,.eyen 
at the moipept «)rhe|i.he.had most ];eason 
to be enraged .agaixist Colonel Falconer. 
FoUowiiig up tj^is; jideai /and forking • on 
the generous cpmpass^ipn, pf. which rbut 
for this indication . jti6 would not ;have 
supposed the stern ^ Lord Qldborough to 
be susceptible, the Commissioner ap^ 
peared before him every day the .image 
of a broken-hearted father. — In silence 

■ 

Lord Oldborpugh frojoa time to time 
looked at him, ;and by these looks, more 
than by all the. proqr^jses ef all the great 
men who bad ever spoHen .to hi^, Mr^ 
Falconer was i;e£^3ure4^, and, as he told 
Mrs. Falconer> vvhp, ;^t this ti^e^ was in 

^eadfui ans^iety,. he.-felt. cert^^in, tbajt 

. t '»• .•^■'■.1 •' 
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** Let these . ; . these fatal tiotes « . ; 
lettet^ . . . unfottunately got into the 
hands of a leading . . . impracticable 
iiieihber of opposition . . . and by him. 
laid . . : Would that I had been ap- 
prised . . • or could have conceived .'it 
possible • . .'time enough to prevent that 
step ... btit it was done before I liaS^ 
the slightest intimation — ^laid before his 
Majesty ..." i v: 

' Lotd Oldboroiigh calmly reiceived the 
letters from his Grace. 

" My own hand^Virriting, and private 
seiil, I perceive." 

The Duke siglied — And whilst Lord 
OMborough drew out, . opened, atid read 
the first letter in the parcel — his Grace 

went ion — 

« 

^' This affair has thrown us all intc^ 
the greatest consternation-^It is 'to be 
brought before parliamrent immediately 
. . . unless a resignation ^ should take 
place . . . which we should b,11 deplore 
. . . The impudence^ the inveteracy of 
that fellow, is astonishing ... no sileiic^ 
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ing him~We might hush up the affair 
if his Majesty had not been apprised i 
but where the interest of the service is 
concerned, his Majesty is warm/' 
' « His Majesty!" cried Lord Oldbo- 
poogh — " His Majesty could not, I 
trust, for a monaent imagine these let- 
ters to be mine ?'* 

^^ But Tor the hand and seal which I 
understood your Lordship to acknow* 
ledge, I am persuaded his Majesty could 
not have believed it." 

« Believed! My King! . . . did 

he believe it?" cried Lord Oldborough 
— -^His agitation was for a moment ex- 



cessive, uncontrollable — " No1 that I 
will never believe, till I have it from his 
own lips"-—^ — ^Then commanding him- 
self— 

" Your Grace will have the goodness 
to leave these letters with me till to mor- 
row." 

His Grace, with infinite politenesr 
and regret, was under the necessity of 
refusing this request — His orders wer^ 

VOL. IV. G 
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only to show the letters to his Lordship^ 
and then to restore them to the hands of 
the member of opposition^ who had laid 
them before his Majesty. 

Lord Oldborough took off the cover 
of one of the letters^ on which was 
merely the address and seal — ^The ad-. 
dress was written also at the bottom of 
the letter enclosed^ therefore the cover 
could not be of the least importance^ 
« The Duke could not," Lord Oldbo* 
rough said, '< refuse to leave this with 
him ?" 

To this his Grace agreed — " protest*^ 
ing that he was far from wishing to make 
difficulties. — " If there was any thing 
else he could do .... any thing his 
Lordship would wish to have privately 
insinuated, or publicly said ?" 

His Lordship with proud thanks, as- 
sured the Duke he did not wish to have 
any thing privately insinuated, and what*- 
ever it was necessary to say or do pub- 
lickly, he should do himself, or give 
orders to have done. His Lordship en^*^ 
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tored into no further explanatiom-^The 
Duke at last was; obliged to take his leave 
«' earnestly hoping and trusting that this 
business would terminate to his Lor4* 

« 

ship's entire satisfaction." 

No sooner was the Duke gone, than 
Lord Oldborough rang for his carriage. 

** Immediately — and Mr. Temple, in- 
stantly.* '^ 

Whilst his carriage was coming to the 
door 9 in the shortest manner possible. 
Lord Oldborough stated the facts to his 
secretary, that letters had been forged 
in his Lordship's name, promising to 
certain persons — promotion in the army 
— and navy-— gratification — -and pensions. 
Some of the letters were addressed to 
persons who had actually obtained pro- 
motion, shortly after the time of these 
letters, other letters contained reproaches 
for having. been ill used. Even from the 
rapid glance Lord Oldborough had taken 
of these papers, he had retained the 
names of si^veral of the persons to whom 

G 2 
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they were addressed-^-^nd the nature of 
the promotion obtained. They were 
persons who eonld have had no claim 
upon an honest minister. — ^His Lprdship 
left a list of them with Mr. Temple— ^ 
also the cover of the letter, on which was 
a specimen of the forged writing and the 
private seal.— — 

^^ I am going to the King. — His Ma^ 
jesty probably has set out for Windsor. 
— r'lf so I shall follow him. — In my ab-» 
sence, Mr. Temple, think for me«~I 
know you feel for me. ■ T he object 
is, to discover the authors of this for-^ 
gery?''— — 

** My Lord, may I consult with Mr. 
Alfred Percy.'* 

** Yes— -with no other person ■ /^ 

On going to the palace Lord Oldbo* 
rough found, that the King had set out 
for Windsor — he followed him thither 
—arrived just as his Majesty was 
mounting his horse. — Surprised at the 
sijg;ht of the minister the King took his^ 
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foot out of the stirrup^ and prepared to 
dismount. 

^* I beg I mHy liot detain your Ma^ 
jesty-^I see I am late," — said Lord Oldr 
borough. 

** Is the business urgent, my Lord ?" 

** No, please your Majesty, for it 
concerns principally myself. — It .can, 
therefore, wait your Majesty's leisure at 
any hour your Majesty may appoint.*' 

The King dismounted instantly. 

'' This moment,' my Lord, I am at 
leisure for any business that concerns 
your Lordship." 

' The King returned to the palace^-^ 
Lord Oldborough followed, and all the 
spectators on foot and horsebackr were 
left full of curiosity. 

Notwithstanding the condescension of 
his Majesty's words and manner, and 
the polite promptitude to attend to any 
business that concerned his Lordship, it 
Was evident to Lord Oldborough 's pene- 
tration, that there was an unusual cold- 
ness and formality in the King's coun- 
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tenance and deportment, unlike the 
graciousness of his reception, when 
satisfied and pleased. — Nor did his air 
become less reserved, when they were 
alone in the cabinet -, on the contrary, 
the King looked as one prepared to hear, 
but determined to say as little as pos< 
sible. 

Lord Oldborough placed himself so as 
to give the King the advantage of the 
light, which he did not fear to have full 
on his own countenance. 

" Please your Majesty, certain letters, 
signed with my name, and sealed with 
my seal, have, I am informed, been laid 
before your Majesty." 

*' Your Lordship has been rightly in- 
formed." 

" I trust .... I hope your Majes- 
ty " 

my .... 

At the firm assertion, in the tone with 
which Lord Oldborough pronounced, I 
trust — his Majesty's eye changed — and 
moved away from Lord Oldborough's, 
when he, with respectful interrogation 
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rf tone, added " I hope your Majesty 
could not believe those letters to. be 
mine*" 

" Frankly, my Lord," said the King, 
assuming an open air — ^^ the assertions, 
the insinuations of no man, or set of 
men, of any rank, or weight in my 
dominions, could by any imaginable 
means have induced me to conceive it 
possible, that such letters had been writ* 
ten by your Lordship. Not for one 
moment could my belief have been com- 
pelled by any- evidence, less strong than 
your Lordship's hand writing and seal. 
I own, I thought I knew your Lord- 
ship's seal and writing ; but I find, 
and rejoice to find, that I have been de- 
ceived." 

" I thank your .Majesty — I cannot 
feel surprise, that a forgery and a coun- 
terfeit, which, at first view, compelled 
my own belief of their being genuine, 
should, for a moment, have deceived your 
Majesty. But, I own, I had flattered 
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myseAti ihat iny sovereign knew nay heart 
and character yet better than my serf 
and signature/' 

, " Undoobtedly^ my Lord."— - ' 
, " And I shpirid have hoped, that, if 
your Majesty had perused those lettew, 
no assertions could have been necessary, 
on my part, to convince your Majesty, 
that they could not be mine.— I have 
now only to rejoice^ that your Majesty id 
undeceived -^And that I have, not in-* 
truded ttnnecessarify npon your Majesty 
with this explanation.<-^I am fully sen* 
sible of your Majesty^s goodness, in 
having thus permitted me to make, bA 
early as possible, to your Majesty, this 
assertion of my innocence. * ■ For .the 
proofs of it, and for the detection of the 
guilty, I am preparing ; and I hope ta 
make these as clear to your Majesty, as 
your Majesty's assurance of the pleastfrtt 
you feel in being undeceived is satis^ 
£ictory • . . consolatory to trie ■ » I de- 
tain your Majesty no longer,'' concluded 
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Lord Oldborough, with a bow of pro- 
found yet proud f espect. 

*^ My Lord/' said the King, ** I have 
no doubt that this affair will reddund to 
your honor, and terminate to your Lordr^ 
$hip^s entire satisfaction.^^ 

The very phrase used by the Duke of 
Greenwich^ 

** As to mysrffj, your Lordship can 
bave no further anxiety^ but I wish your 
Lordship's endeavors to detect and bring 
proofa home ta the guilty may be 
promptly successful — for the gratifica^ 
tion of your owa feelings, and the satis* 
fitction of the. public mind^ before the 
flatter should be brought forward in 
parliament. 

As his Majesty quitted the cabinet he 
added some gracious phrases, expressive 
of the high esteem he felt for the minis-> 
ter, and the interest he had always, and 
should always take, in whatever could 
contribute to his public and private • . .. 
mtitfaction'^ — (^gain). 

To an eye and ear less practised ixk 

G5 
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courts than this minister's^ all that had 
been said would have been really satis* 
factory, but Lord Oldborough discerned 
a secret embarrassment in the smile^ 
a constraint in the manner, a care^ 
an effort to be gracious in the languagej 
a caution, a rounding of the periods^ a 
recurrence to technical phrases of com* 
pliment and amity, a want of the free 
fluent language of the heart ; language 
which, as it flows, whether from sove- 
reign or subject, leaves a trace, that the. 
art of courtier or of monarch cannot 
imitate — In all attempts at such imita* 
tioD, there is a want, of which vanity, 
and even interest is not always sensible^ 
but which feeling perceives inst?intly — 
Lord Oldborough felt it-^and twice, 
during this audience, he was on the point 
of offering his resignation, and twice^ 
exerting strong power over himself, be 
refrained. 

He saw plainly, that he was not where 
he had been in the King's confidence or 
&vor; that his enemies had been, at 
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worky and, in some measure, had sac- 

ceeded; that suspicions had been infused 

intathe King's mind.-^That his King had 

doubted him, his Majesty had confessed 

— and Lord Oldborough discerned, that 

there was no genuine joy at the moment 

his Majesty was undeceived, no real 

anxiety for his honor, only the ostensible 

manifestation unsuitable to the occasion 

— repeatable — or recordable. 

Still there was nothing of which he 
could complain ; every expression, if 
written down or repeated, must have 
appeared proper and gracious from the 
sovereign to his minister ; and for that 
minister to resign at such a moment, 
from pride or pique, would have been 
fatal to the dignity, perhaps to the inte- 
grity of his character. 

Lord Oldborough reasoned thus as he 
stood before the King, and compelled 
himself, during the whole audience, and 
to the last parting moment, to preserve 
an air and tone of calm respectful self- 
possession. His Majesty mounted his 
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horse^ and galloped off to take a ride in 
the park ; while^ full of care^ his Lord* 
ship got into his carriage to return tQ 
town. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII, 



During Lord Oldborough's absence 
his faithful secretary had been active in 
his service, Mr. Temple went imme-> 
diately to his friend Alfred Percy. Al- 
fred had just returned fatigued from the 
courts, and was resting himself, in con- 
Tersation with his wife and Caroline. 

*^ I am sorry to disturb you, Alfred,** 
said Mr. Temple, ** but I must take you 
aivay from these ladies to consult you on 
particular business." 

'^ Oh ! let the particular business wait 
tin he has rested himself," said Mrs. 
Percy, ^^ unless it be a matter of life and 
death." 

•* Life and death !" cried Lady 
Frances Arlington, running in at the 
open door. ^^ Yes t it is a matter of life 
and death • • • • Stay^ Mr. Temple ! Mn 
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Percy ! going the moment I come into 
the room — Impossible !" 

** Impossible it would be>'' said Mr* 
Temple, " in any other case . • • . 

But :' 

* When a lady's in the case, 
* You know all other things of course give place,* 

cried Lady Frances. So positively, gen- 
tlemen, I stop the way. But Mr. 

Temple, to comfort you — for I never 
saw a man, gallant, or ungallant, look so 
impatient 3 I shall not be able to stay 
above a moment .... Thank you, Mrs. 
Percy, I ca'nt sit down. . . . Mrs. Crab- 
stock, the crossest of Crabstocks and 
stifTest of pattern women, is in the car- 
riage waiting for me. Give me joy— 1 

I have accomplished my purpose,, and 
without Lady Jane Granville's assistance 
—obtained a permit to go with Lady 
Trant, and made her take me tq Lady 
Angelica's last night. — —Grand conver- 
sazione !-^Saw the German Baron! — -- 
Caught both the profiles — have *em h^er# 
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• . . . defy you not to smile. — -—Look/' 
cried her Ladyship, drawing out of her 
ridicule a caricature — which she put into 
Caroline's hand, and, whilst she was look- 
ing at it. Lady Frances went on speak- 
ing rapidly. 

" Only a sketch, a scrawl in pencil^ 
while they thought I was copying a son- 
net to wisdom — on the worst bit of paper 
too, in the world • • . old cover of a letter I 
stole from Lady Trant's ridicule, while 

she was at cards. Mr. Temple, you 

shall see my chef d'oBuvre, by and by; 
don't look at the reverse of the medal^ 

pray. ^Did not I tell you, you were 

the most impatient man in the world ?" 

It was true, that Mr. Temple was at this 
instant most impatient to get possessioa 
of the paper> foir on the h^ck of that 
cover of the letter, on which the carica-. 
ture was drawn, the hand* writing of the 
direction appeared to him . . . He dared 
scarcely believe his eyes — his hopes. -^ 
; ** Mrs. Crabstock,. my Lady . . . .'^ 
said th? footman, " is waiting," 
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** I know^ Sir," said Lady Frances . . / 
** So, Caroline, you won*t see the likeness. 
—^ — ^Very well ; if I can't get a complU 
ment, I must be off. — When you draw a 
caricature, I won't praise it. Here \ 
Mr. Temple, one look, since you are 
dying for it/* 

** One look will not satisfy me;" cried 
Mr. Temple, seizing the paper: *' your 
Ladyship must leave the drawing with vti. 
till to morrow." 

^^ Us—^miist.-^ — ^Given at oirr court 
of St. James's.— Lord Oldborough^s own 
imperative style.'** 

<• Imperaitive \ no ; humbly I beseecb 
your Ladyship, thus humblyV' cried Mr.; 
Temple, kneeling in jest, but keeping ia 
earnest fast hold of the paper. 

'* But why ? Why ? . . . . Are yoiir 
acquainted with Lady Angelica ? . • . . 
I did iiot know you knew Lady Ange-t 
Eca." 

^ It is excellent !-rrr-It is admirable--^l 
cannot let it go .... This hand, thi^ 
seizjed it^ long shall hold the prize." 
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" The man's mad— But ddnH think 

Ml give it to you 1 would not give it 

to my mother .... btit FU lend it to 
you. If you'll tell me honestly why you 
want it." 

•* Honestly — I want to show it to a 
particular friend, who will be delighted 
with it." 

^* Tell me who, this minute, or you 
shall not have it." 

" Mrs. Crabstock, my Lady, bids me 
iay, the Duchess — = — ." 

** The Dnchess-^The dense ! — if she's 
come to the Duchess, I must go. I 
hope your man, Mrt. Percy, won't tell 
Mrs. Crabstock he saw this gentleman 
kneeling." 

^^ Mrs. Crabstock's getting out, my 
LAdy,'* said the footman, returning. — 

** Mr. Temple, for mercy's ^ake, get 
up. 

** Never, till your Ladyship gives me 
the drawing." 

" There ! there ! let me go— auda- 
cious !"-^ 
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" Good morning to yoii, Mrs. Fevcy^ 

— Good bye, Caroline. Be at Lady 

Jane's to night, for I'm to be there." 

Her Ladyship ran off, and met Mrs. 
Crabstock on the stairs, with whom we 
leave her to make her peace as she 
pleases. 

** My dear Temple, I believe' you are 
out of your sensed," said Alfred, " I ne- 
ver saw any man so importunate aboiik 
a drawing, that is not worth a straw • . . 
trembling with eagerness, and kneeling ! 
— Caroline, what do you think Rosa- 
mond would have thought of all this?'- 

** If she knew the whole, she would 

,have thought I acted well," said. Mr. 

Temple. — " But come, I have business.** 

Alfred took him into his study, and 
there the whole affair was explained,-«- 
Great was Alfred's astonishment . . . Mr. 
Temple had brought with him the'spe* 
cimen of the forgeTy, to show to Alfred, 
and, upon comparing it with the hand«> 
writing on the <?over qf the letter on 
which the caricature was deawnj^ ^e 
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similarity appeared to be strikingly ex-« 
act. — ^The. cover, which had been stolen^ 
as Lady Frances Arlington said, from 
Lady Trant's ridicule^ was directed to 
Captain Nuttall. — He was one of the 
persons to whom forged letters had becQ 
written, as appeared by the list which 
Lord Oldborough had left with Mr. 
Temple. The secretary was almost cer- 
tain, that his Lordship had never written 
with his own hand to any Captain Nut- 
tall ; but this he could ask the moment 
be should see Lord Oldborough again. — 
It seemed as if this paper had never been 
actually used as the cover of a letter, for 
it had no post-mark, seal, or wafer. — 
Upon further inspection, it was perceived^ 
that a t had been left out in the name 
of Nuttally and it appeared probable, that 
the cover had been thrown aside, and a 
new one written in consequence of this 

omission. But Alfred did not think it 

possible, that Lady Trant could be the 
forger of these letters, because he had 
fe^n some qf her Ladyship's notes of in** 
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TitatioQ to Caroline, and they were writ- 
ten in a wretched cramped hand. 

*^ But that cramped hand might be 
feigned to conceal the powers of pen- 
manship,^ said Mr. Temple. 

** Well ! granting her Ladyship's ta- 
lents were equal to the mere execution, 
Alfred persisted in thinking she had not 
abilities snj£cient to invent or combine 
all the parts of such a scheme — She 
might be an accomplice, but she must 
have had a principal — And who cbutd 
that principal be ?" 

The same suspicion, the same person, 
came at the same moment, into the beads 
of both gentlemen, as they sat looking 
at each other. 

** There is an intimacy between tbem** 
—said Alfred — ** Recollect all the paini 
Lady Trant took for Mrs. Falconer 
about English Clity— They . ."." 

" Mrs. Falconer ! But how could 

she possibly get at Lord Oldborough's 
private seal — a seal that is always locked 
up— a seal never used to any common 
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letter, never to any but those written by 
hiS' own hand to some private friend^ 
and on some very particular occasion-^ 
Since I have been with him I have not 
seen him use that seal three times'' 

** When and to whom, can you re-» 
collect ?" said Alfred. 

** I recollect ! 1 have it all !" ex- 
claimed Mr. Temple, striking the table 
— ** I have it . . . But,! Lady Frances 
Arlington ! I am sorry she is gone/' 

;♦* .Why ! what of her ?— Lady Frances 
can have nothing more to do with the 
business V 

^^ She has a great deal more, I can 
ftfsure you — ^but without knowing it." 

^^ Of that I am certain, or all the 
world would have known it long ago — 
but . . . Tell me how ?— " 

<< I recollect, at the time when I was 
dangling after Lady Frances . • • There's 
good in every thing • * .just before we 
went down to Falconer- Court, her Lady* 
ship who, you know, has always some 
reigning fancy, was distracted about 
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what she called, bread-seals-^She took 
the impression of seals off, with bread 
» . . no matter how, but she did, and 
used to torjEnent me « . ^ no — I thought 
it a great pleasure at the time • . • to 
procure for her all the pretty seals I 
could.'* 

. " But, surely, you did not give her 
Lord Oldborough's ?'' 

" I ! — not I !-^how. could you ima-- 
gine such a thing ?•' 

" You were in love> and might have 
forgot consequences." 

" A man in love may forget every 
thing, I grant . • . except his fidelity — 
No — I never gave the seal — but I per- 
fectly recollect Lady Frances showing it 
to me in her collection, and my asking 

her how she came by it/' m- 

• " And how did she ?" 

" From the cover of a note which the 
Duke, her uncle, had received from 
Lord Oldborough, and I, at the time^ 
remembered* his Lordship's having writ-: 
ten it to the Duke of Greenwich oA the/ 
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birth of his grandson. Lord Oldborongh 
had, upon a former occasion, affronted 
his Grace by sending him a note sealed 
with a wafer — this time his Lordship 
took special care, and sealed it with his 
private seal of honor J^ 

. " Well 1 But how does this bring the 
matter home to Mrs. Falconer?'' said 
Alfred. 

"; Stay — I am bringing it as near 
home to her as possible — We all went 
down to Falconer-Court together — And 
there I remember Lady Frances had her 
collection of bread-seals, and was daub- 
ing and coloring them with vermillion 
• k , and Mrs. Falconer was so anxious 
about them— ^and Lady Frances gave her 
several ... I must - see Lady Frances 
again directly, to inquire whether ^ she 
gave her, among the rest, Lord Old- 
borough's — I'll go to Lady Jane Gran- 
ville's this evening on purpose-^ — ^But 
bad I not better go this moment to Lady 
Trant?" 

: > Alfred advised, that having traced the 
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matter ttius &r, they should not hazard- 
giving any alarm to Lady Trant, or to 
Mrs. Falconer, but should report U^ 
Lord. Oldborough what progress had 
been made. 

Mr. Temple accordingly went horne^ 
tO; be in readiness for his Lordship's 
retum.-i--*-*During Lord Oldborough's- 
drive from Windsor, the first exaltation- 
of indignant pride having subsided, and 
his cool judgment reflecting upon what 
had passed, he considered that, however 
satis^tory to his own mind might be 
the feeling of his innocence, the proo& 
of it were necessary to satisfy the public ;• 
he saw that his character would be left- 
doubtful, and at the mercy of his ene* 
mies, if he were in pique and resent*- 
ment hastily to resign, before he. had 
vindicated his integrity;—-*' If your 
proofs be produced, my Lord !" — ttjese 
words recurred to him, and his anxiety 

to obtain these proofs rose high and 

high was his satisfaction the moment he 
saw his secretary \ for, by the first glance 
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at Mr. Temple's couirtenftiice be per- 
ceii^9 that - some discovery bad been 
made. 

Alfred, tha* night, recetfed, through 
Mr. Temple, his Lordship's request, that 
be would obtain what furth^ informa- 
lion he could relatire to the private seiA, 
m whatever way he thought most pru- 
deot. — ^His Lordship trusted entirely to 
bia discretion — IVlr. Temple was engaged 
with other business. 

Alfred went with Caroline to Lady 
lane Granfille's, to meet Lady Frances 
Arlington j he entered into conversation, 
and by degrees brought her to his point, 
playing all the time with her curiosity, 
and humoring her childishness, while he 
carried on his cross-examination. 

At first she could not recollect any 
thing about making the seals he talked 
of—" It was a fancy that had passed— 
and a past fancy,'* she said, " was like 
a past love, or a past beauty, good for 
nothing but to be forgotten." — However, 

VOL. IV. H 
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by proper leading of the witness, and 
suggesting time, place, and circum- 
stance, he did bring to the fair lady'ei 
mind all .that he wanted her id remem- 
ber. '^ She could not conceive what 
interest Mr. Percy could take in. the 
matter . . . it was some jest about Mr. 
Temple, she was sure . . . Yes, she did 
recollect a seal with a Cupid riding a 
lion, that Mr. Temple gave her just 
before they went to Falconer-Court — 
was that what he meant ?" 

<« No — but a curious seal" — (Alfred 
described the device). 

** Lord Oldborough's ! Yes, there 

was some such odd seal . . . But it was 
not given to her by Mr. Temple — shQ 
took that from a note to his uncle, the 
Duke of Greenwich." 

"Yes — that Alfred said he knew.; 
but what did her Ladyship do with it?'- . 

" You know how I got it!— r-Kess 
me, you seem to know every thing J 
do and say — ^You know my affairs vastly 
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weH— you act the conjurer admirably — 
fTBy, can you tell me who I am to 
marry ?*' — 

** That I will — when your Ladyship 
has told me to whom you gave that 
seal?"— 

**. That I would^ and welcome, if I 
could recollect — but I really can't — If 
you think I gave it to Mr. Temple, I 
assure you, you are. mistaken, you may 
ask him." 

** I know your Ladyship did not give 
it to Mr. Temple — But to whom did you 
give it ?" 

*' I remember now . . . not to any 
gentleman after all — you are positively 
out — 

" I gave it to Mrs. Falconer." 

** You are certain of that. Lady 
Frances Arlington ?" 

" I am certain, Mr. Alfred Percy." 

** And how can you prove it to me. 
Lady Frances ?" 

*^ The easiest way in the world . . . 
by asking Mrs. Falconer — Only I don't 

II 2 
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go there now mucb^ since Georgiaofi 
and I have quarrelled — ^but what, oaa 
make you so curious about it ?" 

" That's a secret— May I ask, if your 
Ladyship would know the seal again ii 
you saw it ? — Is this any thing like the 
impression f " — (showing her the fceal on 
the forged cover). 

" The very same that I gave Mrs. 
Falconer, I'll swear to it — I'll tell yea 
how I know it particularly. There's m 
little outer rim here, with points to it, 
which there is not to the other — I fasten- 
ed my bread-seal into an old setting of 
my own, from which I had lost the stone 
-—Mrs. Falconer took a fancy to it, 
among a number of others, so I let ber 

* 

have it." 

" Now I have answered all your ques- 
tions — Answer mine — Who am I to 
marry ?" 

^ ^' Your Ladyship will marry whoever 
. . . your Ladyship pleases.^^ 

" That was an ambiguous answer,'* 
ahe obfeerved> ** for that she pleased every 
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txkly/ * H^r Ladyship was going to 

run ou with some further questions, but 
Alfr^f pretending that the oracle was 
not {>ermitted to answer more explicitly, 
left her completely in the dark as to 
what bis meaning had been in this whole 
ooa vernation. " 

He reported progress to Lord Old- 
borough — and his Lordship slept as 
•oundly this night as he did the night 
after he had been attacked by the mob. 

The next morning the first person he 
desired to see was Mr. Falconer-^bis 
Lordship sent for him into his cabinet. 

*' Mr. Commissioner Falconer, I pro- 
mised to give you notice whenever I 
should see any probability of my going 
0iit of power.'' 

; *^ Good Heaven ! my Lord,'' exclaim- 
ed the Commissioner, starting back**^ 
The surprise, the- consterhation were 
real^-^Lord Oldborough had his eye 
upon him to determine that point. 

** impossible, surely l~I hope . . ." 
hope flitted at the moment to the 
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Puke of Greenwich — but returned in- 
stantly — he had made no terms . . . had 
missed his time — If Lord Oldborough 
should go out of office, his place, his 
pension, gone — ^utter ruin. 

Lord Oldborough markecl the va- 
cillation and confusion of his couiate* 
nance, and saw that be was quite un- 
prepared. 

" I hope . . . Merciful Pdwers ! I 
trust . . « I thought your Lordship had 
triumphed over all your enemies, and 
was firmer in favor and power than ever. 
— What can have occurred . . . ?" 

Without making any answer. Lord 
Oldborough beckoned to the Commis- 
sioner to approach nearer the window 
where his Lordship was standing, and 
then suddenly put into his hand the cover 
with the forged hand- writing and seal. 

" What am I to understand by this, 
my Lord?*' said the bewildered Com- 
missioner, turning it backwards and for* 
wards ..." Major Spry ! — I never saw 
the man in my life . . . May I ask, my 
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Lord, what I am to comprehend from 
this?'' 

*' I see. Sir, that you know nothing 
^f the business/' — 

The whole was explained by Lord 
Oldborough succinctly — ^The astonish- 
ment and horror in the poor Commis. 
sioner's countenance and gestures, and 
istill more, the eagerness with which he 
begged to be permitted to try to dis- 
cover the authors of this forgery, were 
sufficient proofs, that he had not the 
slightest suspicion, that the guilt could 
be traced to any of his own family. 

Lord Oldborough's look, fixed on the 
Commissioner, expressed what it had 
once before expressed. 

** Sir, from my soul, I pity you !" 
' The Commissioner saw this look, and 
wondered why Lord Oldborough should 
pity him at a time when all his Lord- 
ship's feelings should naturally be for 
himself. 

** My Lord, I would engage we shall 
discover ... we shall trace it." 
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^' I believe that I have discovered 
that I have traced it/* isaid Lord Old- 
borough — and he sighed. 

Now that sigh v^as more incompre- 
hensible to the Commissioner than all 
the rest, and he stood with his lips open 
for a moment^ before he could utter» 
Why then resign^ my Lord ?" 
That is my affair/' said Lord Old- 
borough — " Let us, if you please. Sir, 
think of yours, for^ probably, this is the 
only time I shall ever more have it in 
my power, to be of the least service to 
you." 

'* Oh, my Lord! My Lord, don't 
»ay so," said the Commissioner, quite 
forgetting all his artificial manner, and 
speaking naturally — ^' the last time you 
shall have it in your power 1 . . . Oh, my 
dear Lord, don't say so !" 

" My dear Sir, I must — it gives nie 
pain — you see it does." 

^' At such a time as this, to think of 
me instead ^f yourself , . . My Lord, I 
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never knew you till this moment-^M 
ireU." 

*^ Nor I, you. Sir"— said Lord Old- 
borough—** It is the more unfortunate 
for us both, that our connexion and ia^ 
tercourse must ik)w for ev^r cease." 

** Never, never, my Lord, if y4n$, 
were to go out of power to morrovr . . ^ 
which Heaven, in it's inercy and Justice, 
fi>rbid ! • . « I could never forget the 
goodness . . . 1 would never desert . . . 
in spite of all interest ... I should con«- 
tinua ... I hope your Lordship would 
permit me to pay my duty ... all inter- 
course could never cease." 

Lord Oldborougfa saw, and almost 
smiled at the struggle between the cour- 
tier and the man-^-^be confosion in the 
Commissioner's mind, between his feel- 
ings and his interest. Partly his Lord- 
ship relieved, and partly he pained Mr. 
Falconer, by saying, in his firm tone, 

** I thank you, Mr. Falconer — but all 
intercourse must cease-^After this hour 
we meet no more. I beg you^ Sir, to 

H 5 
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collect your spirits — and to listen to trie 
calmly — Before this day is at an. end, 
you will understand why all further in- 
4;ercourse between us would be useless 
•to your interest, and incon\patible with 

my honor. Before many hours are 

past, a blow will be struck, which will 
go to your heart ... for I see you have 
one . . . and deprive you of the power of 
thought — It is my wish to make that 
.blow fall as lightly upon you as pos- 
sible.'' 

^ " Oh, my Lord, your resignation 
would indeed be a blow, I could never 
recover . . . The bare apprehension de- 
prives me at this moment of all power of 
thought, . . . but still I hope." .... 

". Hear me. Sir, I beg, without inter- 
ruption, It is my business to think 

for you — Go immediately to the Duke of 
Greenwich, make what terms with him 
you can — make what advantage you can 
of the secret of my approaching resigna- 
tion, a secret I now put in your power, 
to communicate to his Grace— -and which 
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ao one yet suspects — I having told it to 

no one living but to yourself. Go 

quickly to the Duke — time presses — I 
wish you success — and a better patron 
than I have been^ than my principles 
would permit me to be — Farewell, Mr. 
Falconer.** 

The Commissioner moved towards the 
door, when Lord Oldborough said, 
*' Time presses ^*^ — but the Commissioner 
^topped — turned back — could not go . . . 
The tears, — real tears — rolled down his 
cheeks Lord Oldborough went for- 
ward, and held out his hand to him — 
The Commissioner kissed it, with the 
reverence with which he would have 
pissed his sovereign's hand, and bowing, 
he involuntarily backed to the door, as 
if quitting the presence of Majesty. 

<< It is a pity that man was bred a 
mere courtier, and that he is cursed with 
a family, on none of whom there is any 
dependance" — thought Lord Oldborough 
— as the door closed upon the Commis- 
sioner for ever. 
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V 

Lord Oldborough delayed an hour 
purposely, to give Mr. Falconer advan- 
tage of the day with the Duke of Green- 
wich : then ordered his carriage, and 
drove .... to Mrs. Falconer's. 

Great was her surprise at the minis- 
ter's entrance. 

. . ** Concerned the Commissioner was 
not at home." 

" My business is with Mrs. Falconer.** 

" My Lord . . . your Lordship, . . . 
the honor and the pleasure, of a visit . . . 
Georgiana, my dear." . . . 

Mrs. Falconer nodded to her daughter, 
who most unwillingly . . . and as if dying 
with cariosity, retired — 

The smile died away upon Mrs. Fal« 
coner's lips, as she observed the stern 
gravity of Lord Oldborough's counte- 
nance — She moved a chair towards his 
Lordship — he stood, and leaning on the 
back of the chair, pansed, as he locked 
at her. 

" What is to come? — Cunninghfiun 
perhaps !" . . . thought Mrs. Falconer-^ 
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or perhaps something about John — 
Whefa "will he speak? .... I can't . . . • 
I mast." • • .. . 

^^ I am happy to see your Lordship 
looking so welK" — 

*^ Is Mrs. Falconer acquainted Mrith 
Lady Trant ?"— 

^' Lady Trant . . . Yes, my Lord." 

** Mercy ! Is it possible ! — No, for 
her own sake she vrould not betray me,'* 
• • . thought Mrs. Falconer. 

" Intimately?" said Lord Oldbo- 
rough. 

** Intimately . . • . That is as one's 
intimate with every body . . . of a cer^ 
lain sort . . . one visits . . . but no farther 
... I cati*t say I have the honor "... 

Mrs. Falconer was so distracted by 
seeing Lord Oldborough searching in his 
pocketbook for a letter, (hat in spite of 
all her presence of mind, she knew not 
what she said ; and all her presence of 
countenance failed, when Lord Oldbo- 
rough placed before her eyes, the cover 
directed to Captaio Nuttall. 
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Can you guess how this came into 
Lady Trant's possession, Madam ?'' 

" I protest, my Lord," . . . her voice 
trembling, in spite of her utmost efforts 
to command it — " I don't know, .... 
nor can I conceive'* .... 

«' Nor can you conceive by whom it 
was written. Madam ?" 

** It appears, .... It bears a resem- 
blance . . . some hkeness ... as far as I 
recollect .... but it is so long since I 
have seen your Lordship's own hand « . . 
And hands are so like . . . sometimes . . • 
And I am so bad a judge .... Every 
hand, all fashionable hands, are so like.'' 

** And every seal, like every seal ?" — 
said Lord Oldborough, placing the coun- 
terfeit seal before Mrs. Falconer. — . 

" I recommend it to you. Madam, to 
waste no further time in evasion : but to 
deliver to me the counterpart of this seal> 
the impression of my private seal, which 
you had from Lady Frances Arlington." 

" A mere bread seal ! .... her Lady* 
ship surely has not said> • • . • I really 
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Jhave lost it, .... if I ever had it ... . 
I declare your Lordship terrifies me so, 
.by.this strange mode'' ... 

*Vl recommend it to you once morCj 
rMadam, and for the last time, I earnestly 
recommend it to you, to. deliver up to me 
that seal, for I have sworn to my belief, 
that it is in your . possession ; a warrant 
)ias in consequence been issued, to seize 
and search your papers, . . . the persons 
,who are to execute it are below — The 
purport. of my present visit ... of which 
I should gladly have been spared the 
pain, is to save you. Madam, from the 
public disgrace of having a warrant exe- 
cuted. — —Do not faint^ Madam, if you 
can avoid it, nor go into hysterics — for 
if you do — I must retire — And the war- 
rant must be executed — your best course 
is to open that desk, to give me up the 
seal, to make to me at this instant a 'full 
confession of all you know of this trans- 
action If you . do thus, — for your 

husband's sake. Madam, I will, as far as 
I can consistently with what is due to 
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myself, spare you the shame of an 
arrest/^ 

Mrs. Falconer, with trembling hands, 
unlocked the desk, delivered the seal. 

^^ And a letter which I see in (his same 
hand writing. Madam, if you please."-*- 

She gave it And then unable to 

support herself longer, sunk upon a sofa, 
— But she neither fainted nor screamed, 
—She was aware of the consequences- 
Lord Oldborough opened the window^ 

to give her air She was relieved by m 

burst of tears — and was silent-««-««*and 
nothing was heard but her sobs, whicti 
she endeavored to suppress in vain ■ > 
She was more relieved on looking up by 
one glance at Lord Oldborough's coun* 
tenance, where she saw compassion 
working strongly. — 

But before she could take any advan- 
tage of it, the expression was changed, 
the feeling was controlled, he was con^ 
scious of it's weakness-^he recollected 
what public justice, and justice to his 
own character required--^ he recollected 
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all the itreacbery, the criminality^ of 
which she had been guilty. 

^^ Madam^ yoa are not now in a con- 
dition I see to explain yourself further^ — 
I will relieve you from my presence — my 
reproaches you will never bear — But I 
shall expect from you, before one hour, 
such an avowal in writing of this whole 
transaction^ as may^ with the written con- 
fession of Lady Trant, afford the proofs 
which are due to my Sovereign, and to 
the public, of my integrity." 

Mrs. Falconer bowed her head, — 
covered her fetce — clasped her hands in 
agony ; as Lord Oldborough retired, she 
sprang up, followed to throw herself at 
his feet, yet without knowing what she 
could say. 

*^ The Commissioner is innocent! — If 
you forsake him he is undone — All, all of 
us, utterly ruined; — Oh, Georgiana! 
Georgiana! where are you? speak for 
me ; 

, Georgiana was in an inner apartment^ 
trying on a new robe^ d la Georgtenne. 
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. ** Whatever you may wish further to 
say to me. Madam," said Lord Old- 
borough, disengaging himself from ber^ 
and passing decidedly on, before Geor- 
giana appeared — " You will put in 
writing, and let me have within this hour 
— or never." 

Within that hour. Commissioner Fal- 
coner brought, for Lord Oldborough, 
the paper his wife had drawn up — but 
the Commissioner was obliged to deliver 
it to Mr. Temple, for Lord Oldborough 
had so ordered, and his Lordship per- 
severed in refusing to see him more-i 

Mrs. Falconer's paper was worded with 
all the art and address of which she was 
mistress, and all the pathos she could 
command — Lord Oldborough looked 
.only for facts — these he marked with his 
pencil, and observed where they corro- 
]borated and where they differed fromjLady 
Trant's confession, which Mr. Temple 
had been charged to obtain during his 

Lordship's visit to Mrs. Falconer. 

The greater p^rt of . the night I^rd Old- 
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borough and Mr. Alfred Percy were 
employed arranging these documents^ so 
as to put the proofs in the clearest and 
shortest form^ to be laid before his Ma- 
jesty the succeeding day. 

It appeared, that Mrs. Falconer had 
been first tempted to these practices by 
the distress for money^ into which extra- 
vagant entertainments— or^ as she stated^ 
the expenses incident to her situation — 
expenses which far exceeded her income^ 
had led her. It was supposed^ firom her 
having kept open house at times for the 
ministep^ that she and the Commissioner 
had great influence ^ she had been ap* 
plied to, presents had been offered, and 
she had long withstood. But, at length. 
Lady Trant acting in concert with her, 
they had been supplied with information 
by a clerk in one of the. offices, a relation 
of Lady Trant, who was a vain, incau- 
tious youth, and, it s^ems, did not know 
the use made of his indiscretion — He 
told what promotions he heard spoken of 
«»-p-what commissions wer^ making out — 
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The ladies prophesied, and their pro* 
phecies being accompli shed, they gained 
credit. For some time they kept them<* 
selves behind the scenes — and many, 
applying to A. B. — and dealing with they 
did not know whom, paid for promotion, 
which would have come unpaid fo r ■ » 
Otbei-s paid and were never promoted, 
and wrote letters of reproach — Captain 
Nuttall was among these, and he it was, 
who, finding himself duped, first stirred 
in the business, and by means of an 
active member of opposition, to whom be 
made known bis secret grievance, brought 
the whole to light. 

The proofs arranged , . . (and Lord 
Oldborough never slept till they were per*^ 
fected) be reposed tranquilly— The next 
day, asking an audience of his Majesty, 
he simply laid the papers on his Majes- 
ty's table, observing, that 5e had been so 
fortunate as to succeed in tracing tbe 
forgery, and that he trusted these papers 
contained all the necessary proofs. 

His liordship bowed and retired in^ 
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staiiitly> tearing his Majesty to examine 
the pafMsfB alone. 

The resotirtitni to resign hid ministerial 
statioD, had long been forming in Lord 
Oldhorough's mind. It was not a resolu- 
tion taken saddenly in pride or pique, but 
after reflection^ and upon strong reasons. 
It was a measure wtTich he had long been 
revolnng in his secret thoughts. -Du- 
ring the enthusiasm of political life^ the 
proverbial warnings against the vanity 
ef ambition, and the danger of depen* 
dance on the favor of princes, had passed 
on his ear but a^ a school-boy's lesson^ 
a phrase ^ to point a moral, or adorn a 
tai^e.' He was not a reading man, and 
the maxims of books he disregarded or 
dtebeiieved ; but in the observations be 
made for himself he trusted ; the lessons 
be drew from life were never lost upon 
him, and he acted in consequence of 
that which he believed, with a decision, 
vigor, and invariability, seldom found 
even among philosophera.— *Of la«e 
years he had, in real iifty aeeti Mt^ikmg 
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instances of the treachery of courtiers^ 
and had felt some symptoms of insecurity 
in the smile of princes;—; — ^Fortune had 
been favorable to him — she was fickle — i 
he feared her — he determined to quit her 
before she should change — Ambition^ it 
is true, had tempted him ; he had risen 
to her highest pinnf^e, he would not 
be hurled from high, he would descend 

voluntarily, and with dignity. Lord 

Oldborough's habits of thought were as 
different as possible from those of a meta^ 
physician; he had reflected less upon 
the course of his own mind, than upon 
almost any other subject -, but he knew 
human nature practically; disquisitions 
on habit, passion, or the sovereign good, 
were unread by him, nor, in the course 
of his life, had he ever formed a system, 
moral or prudential ; but the same pene- 
tration, the same bnganimitr/, which en- 
aUed him to govern the affairs of a great 
nation, gave him, when his attention 
turned towards' himself, ^ prevagance for 
his own happiness.— —In the meridian 
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of life^ he had cherished ambition as the 
only passion^ that could supply him with 
motive strong enough to call great 
powers into great action. But of late 
years he had felt something, not only of 
the waywardness of fortune, but of the 
approaches of age — notin his mind, but 
in his health, whicft liad suffered by the 
exertions of his mind. The attacks of 
hereditary gout had become more vio- 
lent, and more frequent. If he lived, 
these would, probably, often incapaci- 
tate him, at seasons, from his arduous 
ministerial duties — Much, that he did 

well, must be ill done by deputy 

He had ever reprobated the practice of 
leaving the business of the nation to be 
done by clerks and underlings in office. — 
Yet to this the minister, however able, 
however honest, must come at last, if 
he. persist in engrossing business and 
power, beyond what an individual can 
wield. — Love for his count ry> a sense of 
his own honor, integrity, and consist- 
ency^ here combined to determine this 
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great minister to retire while it was yeC 
tioie, to secure^ at once, the cKgaitjr 
and happinesrs of the erening of li fe ■ 
Tbe day had been def oted to good afmi' 
high purposes-*^**^that was enongl)— -he 
could now, self-satisfied and fuH of honor^ 
bid adieu to anib]tion.<^-*— This resolu- 
tion, once formed, was fixed. In vain 
even his sovereign endea?ored to dis^ 
suade him from carrying it intd exe« 
ciition. 

When the King had' exam-ined tbe 
papers, which Lord Oidborough bad httd 
before him, his Majesty sent for his 
Lordship again, and the moment the 
minister entered tbe cabinet, his Majesty 
expresflcd his perfect satisfaction in seeing, 
tliat his Lordship had, with so littte 
trouble, and with his usual ability^ goC to 
the bottom of this affiur. 

What was to be doa« next ? ■ ■ ■ * T he 
Duke of Greenwich was to be sum** 
moned-^His Grace was in astonishment, 
when he saw tbe papers which contained 
Lord OUbormgik's complete Tittdic^ioti> 
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apd the crimination of Mrs. Falconer-^ 
Throngh the' whole^ as he read on, his 
Grace had but one idea, viz. '^ Commis^ 
fioiier Falconer has deceived me with 
fidse intelligence of the intended resigns* 

tion/' Not one word was said by 

Lord Oldboroogh to give his Grace 
hope of that event^-tHl the member eif 
opposition by whom the forged lettei^S 
had been produced, till all those who 
knew or had heard any thing of the trans^ 
action, were clearly and fully apprised 
of the truth— —After this was esta* 
blished, and that all saw Lord OldbO" 
rough clear and bright in honor, and, at 
least apparently, as firm in power as he 
bad ever been, to the astonishment of 
hia sovereign his Lordship begged per- 
mission to resign. 

Whatever might have been the effect 
ef misrepresentation to lower Lord Old- 
borough's favor, at the moment when he 
qpake of retiring, his King recollected 
all his past services ; all that must, in 
futarej^ be hazarded and lost in parting 

VOL. IV. I 
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with such a minister ! so eminent in 
abilities, of such tried integrity, of such 
fidelity, such attachment to his person, 
^uch a zealous supporter of royalty, such 
a favorite with his people, so successful 
as well as so able a minister ! Never was 
he so much valued as at this moment* 
All his sovereign's early attachment re- 
turned in full strength and warmth. 
. *^ No, my Lord, you must not — ^yoa 
will not leave me ! " 

These simple words, spoken with the 
warmth of the heart, touched Lord Old* 
borough more than can be told. It was 
difficult to resist them from a sovereign 
••-especially when he saw tears in the 
eyes of the monarch whom he love d 

But his resolution was taken--^-'— -He 
thanked his Majesty, not with the com- 
monplace thanks. of courtiers, but with 
his whole heart and soul he thanked his 
Majesty for this gracious condescension 
— this testimony of approbatioa«-*these 
proofs of sensibility to his attachment, 
which paid-r-overpaid him, in a moment^ 
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fSr the labdrd of a life— The recoUectioti 
tff them would be the glorjr, the solace 
of his age---eould never leave his memory 
while life lasted — would^ he thought^ be 
present to him^ if he should retain his 

^^nses^ in his dying moment-^ ^But — 

he was^ in the midst of this strong feel- 
ing, firm to the resolution his reason had 

taken.-' He humbly represented, that 

he had waited for a favorable time, when 
the affairs of the country were in a pros* 
Jperous train, when there were few dif- 
ficulties to embarrass those whom his 
Majesty might name to succeed to his 
ptlace at the head of administration — 
There were many who were ambitious 
df that station — Zeal, talents, and the 
activity of youth, were at his Majesty\s 
command. For himself, he found it 
necessary for his health and happiness, 
to retire from public business; and to 
resign the arduous trust, with which he 
had been honored. 

• " My Lord, if I must accept of your 
re»goation, I must — ^but I do it witiv 

12 
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r^re t I s there any thing your Lord* 

ship wishes » • • any thing you will name^ 
for yourself or your friends^ that I cap 
do» to show my sense of your service^ 
and merit V* 

*^ For myself, your Majesty's boun^ 
has left me nothing to wish." 

« For your friends then, my Lord ?— 
Let me have the satisfaction of obliging 
you through them." 

Nothing could be more gracious, 97 
more gratifying than the whole of this 
parting audience^ — It was Lord Oldbo? 
rough's last audience. 

The news of his resignation, quickly 
whispered at Court, was not that day 
p ublicly known or an nounced . The next 
morning his Lordship's levee was crowd* 
ed beyond example in the memory of 
ministers. Mr. Temple, by his Lord- 
ship's order, announced as soon as possi- 
ble the minister's having resigned. — ^AU 
were in astonishment — many in sorrow-^- 
some few — a very few of the most insig- 
nificant of the crowd, persons incapaU^ 
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"with somethina: in his manner more* of 



'o 



sensibility, hut nothing less of dignityl 
All who merited distinction^ he distiti^ 
giiished by some few appropriate wordlsj 
which each remembered afterwards, artd 
repeated to their ' families and friends^ 
He spoke or listened to each individual 
ivith the attention of one, who is court- 
ing, not quitting popularity, Freefrottt 
that restraint and responsibility, which 
his public and ministerial duties had im* 
posed upon him, he now entered into the 
private concerns of all, and gave hispart« 
ing assistance or counsel.-^— He noted all 
grievances — registered all promises that 
ou^ht to be recommended to the care of 
his successor iii office. The wishesT of 
many, to whom he had forborne to giv6 
any encouragement, he now unexpect- 
edly fulfilled and surpassed. When all 
were satisfied, and had nothing more t6 
ask, or to hope, from him, they yet de- 
ayed, and piarted from Lord Oldborough 
with difficulty and regret. — t 

A proof that justice commands more 
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than t^ny other quality, the respect and 
gratitude of mankind.— -Take time and 
numbers into the calculation, and all dis* 
cover, in their turn, the advantage of 
this virtue. This minister, a few regret-^ 
ted instances excepted, — ^had shown no 
iavor, but strict justice, in his patronage* 
All Lord Oldborough's requests for his 
friends were granted, all his recommen- 
dations attended to ; it was grateful to 
him to feel, that his influence lasted after 
bjs power had ceased. Though the sun 
had apparently set, it's parting rays con* 
^inued to brighten and cheer the pros- 
j^ct. 
. Under a new minister, Mr. Tempte 
declined accepting of the embassy, which 
had been offered to him. Remuneration 
suitable to his services, and to the high 
terms, in which Lord Oldborough had 
spoken of his merit, was promised ; and 
without waiting to see in what form, or 
manner, this promise would be accom^ 
plished, the secretary asked, and obtained 
permission to accompany his revered 
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master to his retirement. Alfred Percy^ 
^e^ou9 and ardent in Lord Oldborough's 
service, the more this great man's ch^ 
racter had risen upon his admiration, had 
already hastened to the country to prepare 
ei^ery thing at Clermont-Park for his re- 
p^ioB.~-By his orders, that establish* 
meat had been retrenched ; by Alfred Per- 
cy*s activity it was restored. — Services, 
which the richest nobleman in the land 
could have purchaaed, or the highest have 
coin«nanded, Alfred was proud to pay as 
a voluntary tribute to a noble character. 

Lord Oldborougfa set oat for the coun- 
try at a very early hour in the mornings 
and no one previously knew his inten- 
tioos> except Mr. Temple. He was de- 
sirous to av^id what it had been whispep- 
ied vi'as the design of the people, to attend 
kirn in crowds through the streets of the 
metropolis. 

As they drove out of town. Lord 
Oldborough recollected, that in some 
account either of the Duke of Marlbo- 
rougby or the Duke of Ormondes leaving 
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ture about them>-<^tbey are what circuni- 
stances make them^— — Were I to liri^ 
my life over agaiOj the hours spent witb 
courtiers are those, which I should most 
wish to be spared. But by a statesmati; 
or a minister, these cannot be avoided^-^ 
For myself, in resigning my ministerial 
office^ I might say, as Charles the Fiftbi 
when he abdicated, said to his successofj^ 
• I leave you a heavy burthen ; for since 
xny shoulders have borne it, I have not 
passed one day exempt from disquiet 
tude/ 

'^ But from the first moment I started 
in the course of ambition, I was aware 
that tranquillity must be sacrificed, land 
to the last moment I abided by the 
sacrifice. The good I had in view, I 
Jiave reached, — the prize, at. which I 
aimed, I have won. — The glory of Eng-r 
land was my object, — her approbation^ 

pfiy reward.' Generous people! — If 

pver I bore toil or peril in your cause, I 
am rewarded, and never shall you hear 
mesay^ that Uhe unfruitful glories please 
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BO more/ And the esteem of my sove- 
reign ! — I possess it. — It is indefeasibly 
mine. — His favor, his smiles, are his to 

give, or take away. Never shall he 

bear from me the wailings of disappoint- 
ed ambition.'*—— 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 



Caroline took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity of returning home with her bro- 
ther Alfred^ when he went to the coun- 
try to prepare Clermont*Park for the 
reception of Lord Oldborough. And 
now she saw her home again with more 
than wonted delight. Every thing ani- 
mate and inanimate seemed to smile 
upon her^ every heart rejoiced at her 
return^ and she enjoyed equally the plea- 
sure of loving, and of being beloved by 
such friends. — She had been amused and 
admired during her residence in LondoUj^ 
but a life of dissipation she had always 
thought, and now she was convinced 
from experience, could never suit her 
taste or character. She would immedi- 
ately have resumed her former occu- 
pations, if Rosamond would have per- 
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mitted^ but Rosamond took entire pos- 
session of her at everj moment when her 
fiither or mother had not claimed their 
prior right to hear and to be heard. 

^ Caroline, my dear,, don't 6atter 
yourself that you shall be left in peace 
• • • See ! — she is sitting down to write a^ 
letter, as if she had not been away from, 
tui these six months • • • You must write 
to Lady Jane Granrille t— rWell, finish 
fOKLT gratitude quickly— -and no more 
writing, reading, or drawing, this day^ 
you must think of nothing but talking^ 
or listening to nie.' - 

Much as she loved talking in general^ 
Sosampnd. now so far preferred the plea* 
sure of hearing^ that, with, her eyes 
fixed on Caroline, her countenance vary- 
ing with every variety of Caroline's ex- 
pression, she sat perfectly silent all the 
time her sister spoke. — And scarcely was. 
her voice heard, even in exclamation.--- 
But, during the pauses of narrative, when 
ihe pause lasted more than a minute, 
she would say^ 
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" Go on, my dear Caroline, go on 
Teil us something more/* 

The conversation was interrupted by 
the sudden entrance of Mr. TeiiipJe-^ 
and Rosamond did not immediately find 
her fluency of speech increase. Mr/ 
Jemple had seized the first motaent 
that duty and gratitude to his masted 
and friend permitt^d^ to hasten to tbo 
Hills, nor had Lord Oldborough been unt 
mindful of his feelings. Little as fais 
Lordship was disposed to think of love 
affairs, it seems he recollected those of 
his secretary, for, the morning after theijr 
,ari7ival at Clermpnt*Park, when he prof- 
fered his services. Lord Oldborough saidi, 
that hie had only to trouble Mr. Temple 
to pay a visit for him, if it would not be 
disagreeable, to his old friend Mr. Percy^ 
<^— ^^ Tell him that I know his first wish 
will be to come to show me, that it is 
4he man, not the minister, for whom he 
had a regard. Tell him this proof of 
.his. esteem is. unnecessary— he will wish 
tp see me for another r^ason-rrhe is a 
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philosopher — and will have a philoso* 
phical curiosity to discover how I exist 
'Without ambition. — But of that he can* 
not yet form a judgment — nor can I, 
^——Therefore, if he pleases, let his visit 
be delayed till next week. — I have some 
-piEipers to arrange, which I should wish 
to show him, and I cannot have them 
jK>oner in readiness.*— If you, Mr. Tem- 
ple, can contrive to pass this week at 
Mr. Percy's, let me not detain you.— 
There, is no fear," added he, smiling; 
y that in solitude I should be troubled 
by the spectre, which haunted the Duke 
pf Lerma in his retirement/^ 

Never was man happier than Mri 
Temple, when he found himself in the 
midst of the family circle at the Hilh> 
-and seated beside his mistress, free from 
all cares, ^11 business, all intrigues of 
courtiers, and restraints of office^ no 
longer in the horrors of attendance and 
dependance, but with the promise of a 
^competent provision for life, with the 
4:^onsciousness of ijt's haying been honor« 



^ly pbUinedi; andy tobrigbtea aU^ the 
bope> tbQ ddigbtful hope, of won pre*- 
vailing oa the woniaA bet Ipyed,, tqbei-. 
qome bis. for ever^ 

Alfred Percy badf been, obliged to re«> 
turn dirctctly to London^ and for.ouce in, 
bis life Mr. T^xipde. profited by tbe ab» . 
senc^ of his friend. In the small house. 
4t the HIUsi> Alfred's, was the only raom, 
that eould^ have been spared « for, him^^ 
XMAd in this room, scaroely fourteedti feet* 
«)uare» the exrsecretmiy found bimsdfr 
lodged more entirely to bis satisfaiQtion^ , 
than be had ever been in the sumptuoua.. 
apartments of v the great. The happy, 
^e not fitstidtotts as to their acccmuno-* . 
4atiQns3 they never, miss the, painted i 
peiling, oi: tbe long arcade^ and their , 
plUoabers require no bed of down, j m ^ 
Th^ lover's only fear was> that this . 
iwppy^ week would, pass too., swiftly ^^ 
and, indeedy time flew unperceived by 
faim, and by, Rosamond, One fineday^. 
after dinner^ Mrs. Percy proposed, that 
ipstead qf sitting longer in . tbp bonnet , 
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Mr. Percy thought Dr. Johnson waii 
Vather too intolerant of rural description^ 
and of the praises of a country life, but 
acknowledged, that he quite agreed with 
him in disliking pastorals — excepting al- 
ways that beautiful pastoral, " The Gen- 
tle Shepherd." — Mr. Percy said, that, in 
his opinion, a life purely pastoral muist, 
if it could be realised, prove as insufFef*^ 
ably tiresome in reality, as it usually is 
found to be in fiction. He hated Delias 
and shepherdesses, and declared that he 
should soon grow tired of any compa- 
nion, with whom he had no other occa-^ 
pation in common but ^^ tending a fetib 
sheep.** There was a vast difference, he 
thought, bet w^n pastoral and domestic 
life. His idea of domestic life comprised 
all the varieties of literature, exercise^ 
and amusement for the faculties, with 
the delights of cultivated society. 
- The conversation turned fi-om pastoral 
life and pastorals, to Scotch and English 
•baUads and songs. Their various merits 
of -simplicity, pathos, or elegance^ were 
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compared and discussed. After *^ the 
Reliques of Ancient Poetry*^ had beeil 
sufficiently admired, Rosamond and Ca« 
roline mentioned two modern composi- 
tions^ both by the same author^ eacti 
exquisite in it's different style of poe- 
try, one beautiful, the other sublime. 
Rosamond's favorite, was ** the Exile of 
Erin.** — Caroline's ** the Mariners of 
England /" To justify their tastes, they 
repeated the poems. Caroline fixed the 
«tCentioti of the company on the flag, 
which has * 

" Brav*d a thousand years the battle and the breeze/' 

when suddenly her own attention seemed 
to be distracted by some object in the 
glen below. She endeavored to go on^ 
but her voice faltered, her color changed. 
Rosamond, whose quick eye followed 
her sister's, instantly caught a glimpse 
of a gentleman coming up the path fcotA 
the glen. Rosamond started from her 
'«eat, and clasping her handsj exclaimed; 
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'' It is ! It is he !~It is CouDt At 
tenberg!" , 

They had not recovered from their 
afitonishment^ whea Count Altenbefrg 
stood before them. — ^To Mr. Percy, to 
Mrs« Percy, to Rosamond, to each he 
apoke^ before he said one word to Caro^ 
line. — But one look had said all, ha4 
spoken, and had been understood. 

That he was not married she was €€&^ 
tain — for that look said he loved her-^^^ 
anc) her confidence in his honor was se» 
cure. Whatever had delayed his return^ 
or had been mysterious in his conduct, 
she felt convinced, that he had never 
been to blame.-r— ^ 

And on his part did he read as dis« 
tinctly the truth in her countenance } — 
Was. the high color, the radiant pleasure 
in that countenance unmarked ? ■ T he 
joy was so veiled by feminine modesty, 
that he doubted,, trembled, and if at last 
th^ rapid feelings ended in hope, it wap 
re;spectfuil hape*.. . With def<$rence t^. 
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^ven heard of Lord Oldborough's resign* 
nation ; had proceeded directly to the 
'Hills> had left his equipage at a town d 
few miles distant^^thought he had beei^ 
fully master of the well-known road, but, 
the approach having been lately changed, 
he had mtssed his way. 

This settled, to make room for a more 
interesting explanation, Mr. Temple had 
ihe politeness to withdraw. Rosamond 
had the hnmanity, and Caroline the 
iliscretion, to accompany him in- his 
-walk. 

- Count Altenberg then said, addressing 
himself to Mr. Percy, on whose regard 
he seemed to have reliance, and to Mrs. 
Percy, whom he appeared most anxious 
to interest in his favorr 
• ** You certainly. Sir, as a man of pe«- 
net ration, and a father; you, madam, 
as a mother, and as a lady, who must 
have been accustomed to the admiration 
j^f our sex, could not avoid seeing, when 
I was in this country before, that I felt 
the highest admiration, that I had formed 
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the strongest attachment for your daugh- 

ter? — Miss Caroline Percy/* 

- Mr. and Mrs. Percy both acknow-^ 

ledged^ that they thought Count Alten^^ 

berg had shown some preference for Ca« 

Inline ; but as he had never declared his 

attachment, they had not felt themselves 

justified in inferring more from his at> 

t^tions, than his general good opinion. 

•^A change in his manner^ which they 

observed shortly before they quitted 

Hungerford- Castle, had impressed them 

with the idea, that he had no such views 

as they had once been led to imagine, 

and their never having heard any thing 

from him since, had confirmed them in 

ttiis belief. 

'^ Painful . . ; . exquisitely painful, as 
it was to me," said Count Altenberg/ 
^^ I felt myself bomid in honor to leave 
^u in that error, and at all hazards to 
myself, to suffer you to continue under 
that persuasion, as I was then, and have 
been till within these few days^ in dread 
ef being obliged to fulfil an engagement^ 
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made without my concurrence or know* 
ledge^ and which must for ever have pre?- 
eluded me from indulging the first wish 
of my heart. — ^The moment^ literally the 
moment I was at liberty, I hastened 
hither^ to declare my real sentiments^ 
and to solicit your permission to addresf 
your daughter. — But before I can ex* 
pect that permission^ before I can hope 
for your approbation of my suit, an <ip« 
probation, which I am well aware, moit 
depend entirely upon your opinion of my 
charactei — I must, to explain whatever 
may have appeared unintelligible in niy 
conduct, be permitted to make you fully 
acquainted with the circumstances^ in 
which I have been placed. 

Beginning with the history of his fa- 
ther's letters and his own, respecting the 
projected marriage with the Countess 
Christina, he related, nearly as follows, 
all that passed, after his having, in obe-» 
dience to his father's summons, returned 
home. — He found contracts drawn up 
and na^ for hi9 signature — the frienda 
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ing only by novelty. All that his so* 
said of his attachment to Caroline, (^ 
the certainty of it's permanence, and of 
it's being essential to the happiness * blF 
his life, the father heard, but as th6 
comnion language of , every youth in love- 
—He let his son speak without interrupjii' 
tion, but smiled mcredulous, and listened 
only as to the voice of one in the pa*, 
roxysm of a passion, which, however 
violent, would necegsarily! subside,—— 
Between the fits, he erideavo^ed-.to con-; 
trol the fever: of his mind, and as a spelt, 
repeated these words, 

" Albert! see and hear the young 
Countess Christina — but once — I ask bo ■ 
more." . ' • 

Albert, with the respect due to a fa«^ 
ther, but with the firmness due to him^ 
self, and with all the courage, which love 
only could Ijave given to oppose the 
ajithority and affection of a parent, re- 
fused to ratify the contract that had been 
prepared, and declined the proposed in* 
terview.— He doubted not, he said, that 
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the lady was all his father described^ 
beautiful, amiable, and of transcendent 
talents, be doubted not her power to win 
aj)y, but a heart already won. He would 
enter into no invidious comparisons, nor 
bid. defiance to her charms — his own 
choice was made, he was sure of his 
constancy, and he thought it not only 
the most honorable course, but the most 
respectful to the Lady Christina, inge- 
nuously at once, and without having any 
interview with her, or her friends, to 
state the truth — that the treaty had been 
commenced by his father without his 
knowledge, and carried on under total 
ignorance of an attachment he iiad form- 
ed in England. The father, after some 
expressions of anger and disappointment 
was silent, and appeared to acquiesce. 
He no longer openly urged the proposed 
interview, but he secretly contrived that it 
should take place. At a masked ball at 
court. Count Albert entered into conver- 
sation with a Minerva, whose majestic 
air and figure distinguished her abova 
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her companions, whose languagei 
thoughts^ and sentiments, perfectly su8« 
tained the character which she assumed. 
—He was struck with admiration by 
her talents, and by a certain elevation of 
thought and 8entiment> which> in all she 
said, seemed the habitual expression of 
a real character, not the strained lan» 
guage of a feigned personage.^^^She took 
off lier mask^-^he was dazzled by her 
beauty -—They were at this moment 
surrounded by numbers of her friends 
and of his, who were watching the effect 
produced by this interview.— His father, 
satisfied by the admiration he saw in 
Count Albert's countenance, when they 
both took off their masks, approached 
and whispered—-^* The Countess ^Chris^ 
tina."-—— Count Altenberg grew pale, 
and for a moment stood in silent con- 
sternation. The lady smiled with an 
air of haughty superiority, which in 
some degree relieved him, by calling bijs 
own pride to his aid, and by convincing 
him> that t6nderness> or feminine timidity. 
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tivate, arid with impatience and confi* 
dence he waited for the event of the scrc- 
ceeding day. — Some intervening hours, 
a night of feverish and agonizrng sus- 
pense, would have been spared to Count 
Albert, had he at this time known any 
thing of an intrigue, an intrigue which 
an artful enemy had been carrying on, 
with design to mortify, disgrace, and 
ruin his house. The plan was worthy 
of him by whom it was formed. — M. 4e 
Tourville — a person, between wh<>m 
and Count Albert there seemed an 
incompatibility of character, and even 
of manner; an aversion openly, in- 
discreetly shown by the Count, even 
from his boyish years, but cautiously 
concealed on the part of M; de Tourville, 
masked in courtly smiles and a diplo- 
matic air of perfect cojisideration. Fear 
mixed with M. de TourviUe's dislike. 
— He was aware, that, if Count Albert 
continued in confidence with the heredi- 
tary prince, he wouldj when the prince 
should assume the reins of government^ 
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1>ecome9 in all probability^ his prime mi- 
nister, and then adiea to all M. de Tour- 
ville's hopes of rising to favor and fortune. 
.... Fertile in the resources of intrigue, 
political and gallant, he combined them, 
upon this occasion, with exquisite ad- 
dress. When the Countess Christina was 
first presented at Court, he had observed, 
that the prince was struck by her beauty. 
M. de Tourville took every means, that a 
-courtier well knows how to employ, to 
flatter the taste, by which he hoped to 
profit. In secret he insinuated into the 
Jady's ear, that she was admired by the 
prince. M. de Tourville knew her to be 
of an aspiring character, and rightly 
judged, that ambition was her strongest 
passion. — When once the hope of capti- 
vating the prince had been suggested tb 
her, she began to disdain the projiosdcl 
alliaiice with the house of Altenberg; but 
she concealed this disdain, till she could 
show it with security: she played hei* 
part with all the ability^ foresight, atnct 
eon3ummate prudence^ of which ambition. 
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Undisturbed by love, is capable. — Many 
obstacles opposed her views. — The pro- 
jected marriage with Count Albert AU 
tenberg, — the certainty, that thejreigning 
prince would never consent to his son's 
forming an alliance with the daughter of 
a subject. — But the old prince was dying, 
and the Lady Christina calculated, that 
till his decease she could protract the 
time appointed for her marriage with 
Count Albert. — The young prince might 
then break off the projected match, — 
prevail upon the emperor to create her a 
princess of the empire, and then, without 
derogating from his rank, or giving 
offence to German ideas of propriety, he 
might gratify his passion, and accomplish 
the fullness of her ambition. Determined 
to take no counsel but her own, she ne- 
ver opened her scheme to any of her 
friends^ but pursued her plan secretly in 
concert with M. de Tourville, whom she 
considered but as an humble instrument 
devoted to her service. He all the while 
considering her merely as a puppet. 
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tion and civil courage. Capable of re- 
sisting the allurements of pleasure for a 
(certain time, but soon weary of painful 
endurance in any cause;, with a taste for 
virtue, but destitute of that power to 
bear and forbear, without which there 
is no virtue. — A hero when supported by 
a stronger mind, such as that of his 
friendi Count Albert ; but relaxing and 
sinking at once, when exposed to the in- 
fluence of a' flatterer, such as M. de 
Tourville. — Subject to exquisite shame 
and self-reproach, when he had acted 
contrary to his own idea of right ; yet, 
from the very same weakness that made 
him err, disposed to be obstinate in error. 
M. de Tourville argued well from his 
knowledge of his character, that the 
Prince, enamored as he wias with tlie 
charms of the fair Christina, would not 
long be able to resist his passion; and 
that, if once he broke through his sense 
of honor, and declared that passion to the 
destined bride of his friend, he would ever 
afterwards shun and detest the maa 
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whom he had injured.— All this M. de 
Tourville had admirably well combined, 
-—no man understood and managed better 
^the weaknesses of human nature, but it's 
-strength he could not so well estimate; 
and as for generosity, as he could not 
believe in it*s sincerity, he was never 
prepared for it's eflFects. The struggles, 
which the prince made against his passion, 
were greater, and of longer duration, than 
M. de Tourville had expected. If Count 
Albert had continued absent, the Prince 
might have been brofight more easily to 
betray him ; but his return recalled, in the 
midst of love and jealousy, the sense of 
respect he had fot: the superior character 
•of this friend of his early days : — he knew 
' the value of a friend — even at the moment 
he yielded his faith to a flatterer. — ^^He 
could not at once forfeit the esteem of the 
being who esteemed him most ;— he could 
not sacrifice the interest, and as he 
thought, the happiness, of the man, who 
loved him best. — The attachment his fa- 
vorite had shown him, his truths his con- 
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fiding openness of temper, the pleasure 
in his countenance, when he saw him 
first upon his return from England, all 
these operated on the heart of the Princ?, 
and no declaration of his passion had been 
made at the time when the appointed 
interview took place between Count Al- 
bert and the Countess Christina at her 
father's palace. Her friends, not doubt- 
ing that her marriage was on the eve of 
it's accomplishment, had no scruple, even 
in that court of etiquette, in permitting 
the affianced lovers to have as private a 
conference as each seemed to desire.^ — 
The lady's manner was this morning most 
alarmingly gracious. Count Albert wad, 
however, struck by a difference in her 
air, the moment she was alone with him, 
from what it had been, whilst in the pre- 
sence of her friends. All that he might 
without vanity have interpreted as marl(- 
ing a desire to please, to show him f^* 
vor, and to evince her approbation, at 
least, of the choice her friends had made 
for her, vanished the moment those 
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friends withdrew. What her motives 
might be^ Count Altenberg could not 
guessy but the hope he now felt, that she 
was not really inclined to consider him 
, with partiality, rendered it more easy to 
enter into that explanation, upon which 
he was, at all events, resoWed. With all 
the delicacy due to her sex, with all the 
deference due to her character, and all 
. the softenings by which politeness can 
sooth and conciliate pride, he revealed to 
the Countess Christina the real state of 
his affections; he told her the whole 
truth, concluding by repeating the as* 
surance of his belief, that her charms 
^nd merit would be irresistible to any 
heart that was disengaged. 

The lady heard him in astonishment, 
— ^for this turn of fate she had been 
wholly unprepared, the idea of his being 
attached 'to another had never once pre- 
sented itself to her imagination, she 
had never calculated on the possibility 
that her allismce sj^ould be declined by 
any individual of a ftmily less than toyal^ 
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She possessed, however, pride of charac- 
ter, superior to her pride of rank, aifd 
strength of mind, suited to the loftiness 
of her ambition. — With dignity in her 
* air and countenance, after a pause of 
reflection, she replied, 

*^ Count Albert Altenberg is, I find, 
equal to the high character I have heard 
of him. — Deserving of my esteem, and 
confidence, by that which can alone 
command este;m, and merit confidence, 
— Sincerity. — His example has recalled 
V me to my nobler self, and he has, in this 
moment, rescued me from the labyrinth 
of a diplomatist. — Count Albert's since- 
rity — I — ^little accustomed to imitation — 
but, proud io fallow even, in what is good 
. and great, — shall imitate. — Know then, 
-Sir, that my heart, like your own, isen- 
. gaged. — And that you may be convinced 
I do not mock your ear with the semblance 
of confidence, I shaH, at whatever ha- 
zard to myself, trust to you my secret. — 
My affections have ji high object, — are 
fixed upon him, whose friend and favo« 
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rite Count Albert Altenberg deservedly is 
.-T- 1 should scorn myself .... no throne 
npon Earth could raise me in my own 
opinion, if I could deceive or betray the 
man^ who has treated me with such sin* 
cerity." 

^ Relieved at once by this explanatipni 
and admiring the manner in which it 
was made, mingled joy and admiration 
were manifest in his countenance; and the 
lady forgave him the joy, in consideration 
of the tribute he paid to her superiority. 
—Admiration- was a tribute he was most 
-willing to pay at this moment, when re- 
leased from that engagement to love, 
'Which it had been impossible for him to 
fulfil. 

The Countess recalled his attention to 
her affairs and to his own — Without his 
^making any inquiry, she told him all 
that had been dqne, and all that yet re- 
mained to be done, for the accomplish- 
ment of her hopes — She had been as- 
-sured, she said^ byuwienow in the favor 
and private coniSfitence of the hereditary 
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Pridce^ that his inclination for her wa^> 
painfully and with struggles^ which, ia 
her eyes, made his royal heart worthy 
her conquest — ^suppressed by a sense of 
honor to his friend. 

** This conflict would now cease," 
Count Albert said, " It should be his 
immediate care to relieve his Prince 
from all difficulty on his account.'' 

" By what means?'* the Countess, 
asked. 

^^ Simply by informing him of the 

truth as far as I am concerned — 

Your secret. Madam, is safe — ^your con- 
fidence sacred — Of all that concerns 
myself — my own attachment, and the 
resignation of any pretensions that might 
interfere with his, he shall immediately 
be acquainted with the whole truth." 

The Countess colored, and repeating 
the words ** The whole truths* — ^looked 
disconcerted, and in great perplexity 
replied. Count Albert's speaking to the 
Prince directly, hit immediate resigna- 
tion of his pretensionil^ "would, perhaps. 
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to see him immediately. He found the 
Prince alon^— —Advancing to meet 
him, with great eflFort in his manner 
to command his emotion^ the Prince 
said, 

** I have sent for you. Count Albert, 
to give you a proof, that the friendship 
of princes is not, in every instance, i^ 
vain a thing as it is commonly believed 
to be. Mine for you has withstood 
strong ' temptation — — You come from 
the Cojuntess Christina, I bdiove^- and 
can measure, better than any one, the 

force of that temptation Know, that 

in your absence it has been my misfor- 
tune, to become passionately enamored 
of your destined bride. But I hav« 
never, either by word or look, directly 
or indirectly, infringed on what i £eIt-to 
be due to your friendship, and to my own 
honor. Never did I give her the slight- 
est intimation of my passion, never at- 
tempted to take any of the advantages, 
which my situation laiflitt be supposed 
to give." 
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Count Albert had jnst received the 
most convincing testimony, corroborating 
.these assertions — he was going to express 
ills sense of the conduct of his Prince^ 
'and to explain his own situation, but 
the Prince went on speaking, with the 
-eagerness of one who fears his own reso- 
-lution, who has to say something, which 
:he dreads that lie should not be able to 
•resume or finish, if his feelings should 
:meet with any interruption. 

..** And now let me, as your friend and 

■.Prince, congratulate you. Count Albert, 

: on your happiness; and, with the same 

•sincerity, I request, that your marriage 

may not be delayed, and that you will 

-take your bride immediately away from 

my father's court. Time will, I hope, 

render her presence less dangerous; 

. time will, I hope, enable me to enjoy 

your society in safety ; and when it shall 

become my duty to govern this state, I 

:sh?i\l hope for the assistance of your 

talents and integrity, and shall have 
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deserved, la some degree, your attach* 
ment." 

The Count, in the strongest manner^ 
expressed his gratitude to his Prince for 
these proofs of his regard, given under 
circumstances the most trying to the 
human heart. He felt, at this instant^ e3&-^ 
q^uisite pleasure in revealing to his High* 
ness the truth, in showing him, that the 
sacrifice he had so honorably, so gene* 
rously determined to make, wasr not 
requisite ; that their affections were fixed 
on different objects; that before Couttt^ 
Albert had any idea of the Prince's 
attachment to the Lady Christina, it had 
been his ardent wish, his determixiation 
at all hazards, to break off engagements^ 
which he could not fulfil. 

The Prince was in rapturous joy— *«11 
his ease of manner towards his friend 
returned instantly^ his affection and con* 
fidence flowed in. full tide. Proud of 
himself, and happy in the sense of the 
imminent danger firam which he had 
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nimity of the lady, at once disconcerted 
and destroyed the artful plan of tb^ 
diplomatist. M. de Tourville^s disap* 
pointment, when he heard from the 
Countess Christina the result of her inter^^ 
view with Count Albert, and the re* 
preaches, which in that moment of vex- 
ation he could not refrain from uttering 
against the lady for having departed 
from their plan, and having trusted to'' 
the Count, unveiled to her the meannesg 
of his character, and the baseness of his^ 
de^signs — She plainly saw, that his object- 
had been not to assist her love, but to 
gratify his own hate — Not merely to 
advance his own fortune, that, she 
knew, must be the first object of every 
courtier, but * to rise upon the ruins of 
another's fame' — and this, she deter- 

« 

mined, should never be accomplished by 
her assistance, or with her connivance. 
She put Count Albert on his guard 
against this insidious enemy. 

The Count, gratfAil to the lady, yet 
biassed neither by hope of her future 
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fkvoVj nor by present desire to please^ 
firm in honor and loyalty to the Prince 
w^o asked his counsel^ carefully studied 
the character of the Countess Christina, 
tp: determine whether she possessed the 
<}ualities fit for the high station,: to which 
l^ve was: impatient that she should be 
elevated. — When he was convinced, that 
her character was such as was requisite 
to. ensure the private, happiness of the 
I^rinoe, to excite hioi to the attainment 
of true glory — then, and not till then» 
he decidedly advised the marriage, and 
zealously offered any assi$tan.ce in his 
power to promote the union. The here- 
ditary Prince about this time, became, 
by the death of his father, sole master 
of his actions ; but it was not prudent 
to begin bis government with an act in 
open defiance of the prejudices or cus- 
toms of hi^ country. By these customs, 
he could not marry any woman under 
the rank of a Princess, and the Em- 
peror had been known to refuse con- 
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ferriDg this rank, even on favorites of 
powerful potent^tes^ by whom he had 
been in the most urgent manner 80« 
licited. Count Albert Altenberg stood 
high in the esteem of the Emperor^ at 
who8e*cour the had spent some time s and 
his Prince now commissioned him to goto 
Vienna^ and endeavor to move the Em*> 
peror^ to concede this point in his favor. 
This embassy was a new and terrible 
delay to the Count's anxious desire of 
returning to England. But he had 
offered his services, and he gave them 
generously. He repaired to Vienna^ 
and persevering through many difficult 
ties, at length succeeded in obtaining for 
the Countess the rank of Princess.—— 
The attachment of the Prince was then 
publickly declared — ^The marriage was 
solemnized — ^All approved of the Prince's 
choice— ——All — except the envious, who 
never approve of the happy.—— Count 
Albert received, both from the Prinfce 
and Princess, the highest marks of es** 
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teem and favor. M/ de Tourville, de- 
tected and despised, retired from court 
in disgrace and in despair. 

Immediately after his marriage, the 
Prince declared his intention of appoint- 
ing Count Albert Altenberg his prime 
minister ; but before he entered on the 
duties of his office, and the very moment 
that he could be spared by his Prince, 
he asked and obtained permission to 
return to England, to the lady on whom 
his afFections were fixed. The old 
Count, his father, satisfied with the turn 
which affairs had taken, and gratified in 
his utmost ambition by seeing his son 
minister of state, now willingly permit- 
ted him to follow his own inclination in 
the choice of a wife. " And," con- 
cluded Count Albert, ** my father re- 
joices, that my heart is devoted to an 
Englishwoman — Having himself married 
an English lady, he knows, from expe- 
rience, how to appreciate the domestic 
merits of the ladies of England ; he is 
prepossessed in their favor. He agrees, 

VOL. IV. L 
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indeed, with foreigners of every nation^ 
who hare had opportunities of judging^ 
and who all allow that — next to their 
own countrywomen — the. English are 
the most charming and the most amiable 
women in the world." — 

When the Count had finished and had 
pronounced this panegyric of a nation, 
while he thought only of an individual, 
he paused, anxious to know what effect 
his narrative had produced on Mr. and 
Mrs. Percy. 

He was gratified both by their words 
and looks, which gave him full assurance 
of their entire satisfaction. 

^^ And since he had done them the 
honor of appealing to their opinion, they 
might be permitted to add their complete 
approbation of every part of his conduct, 
in the difficult circumstances in which 
he had been placed.< — They were fully 
sensible of the high honor, that such a 
man as Count Altenberg conferred on 

their daughter by his preference. ^As 

to the rest they must refer him to Caro- 
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line herself." Mr. Percy said, with a 
grave voice, but with a smile, from which 
the Count augured well, " that even for 
the most advantageous, and in his opi- 
nion the most desirable connexion, he 
would not influence his daughter's incli- 
nations, Caroline must decide." — 

Mr. Percy advised, that the appeal to 
Caroline should be postponed till the next 
morning. — The Count was impatient — 
but Mrs. Percy, who knew that her 
daughter, though she had commanded 
her feelings, had been much agitated by 
his unexpected appearance, prevailed 
upon him to defer speaking to her till 
the succeeding day, that she might have 
an opportunity of relating to her all that 
they had just heard from the Count ; and 
thus, she said, no time would be lost in 
preparing Caroline to do him justice. — 
Count Altenberg could not leave his 
cause in better hands. The snn was 
now setting, and not presuming to in- 
trude longer, he retired. 

It was remarked by Rosamond, that 

L 2 
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he took his way through the winding* 
path down the glen with slow and re^ 
luctant steps, very diflferent from the 
speed, with which an hour before he had 
struck across the wood, and ascended the 
hill. 

*^ My dear mother ! tell us all in one 
word !" exclaimed Rosamond — " Joy or 
sorrow ?" 

" Joy, my love! — Happiness, beyond 
our hopes !" cried the delighted mother, 
opening her arms to receive and embrace 
both her daughters. — " Happy mother 
that I am ! Happy beyond expres- 
sion !" 

** Deservedly happy, all, and each !" 
cried Mr. Percy, and with the fervent 
gratitude of a father's heart, he thanked 
God for having blessed him in his family; 
— " And," added he, with a look of 
chastened pleasure, and that sentiment 
of true resignation, which always recurred 
to his mind in moments of great felicity* 

" If there be any future sorrow or ca- 
lamity in store for me, I am now pre- 
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" listen, Caroline !" cried Mr. Percy, 
" to your father's stronger voice." 

" And stronger mind" — ^^^aid Mrs. 
Percy, looking up to her husband, then 
rising and leaning upon him as he spoke. 

** Caroline! — It must be so — *It is ifee 
order of nature — ^We are fond, but not 
selfish, parents — If your happiness be 
6ecured by the sacrifice, we can part 
with ypu— -And when the time comes — 
here is your mother, will bear it better, 
jierbaps, than I shall — with all my boast 
of fortitude — abetter, certainly," cdnti- 
Bued Mr. Percy, smiling^-^" better, in- 
finitely, than Rosamond, who, at this 
instant, thinks us all kolsy and stands 
there, in her secret thoughts convinced, 
Caroline, that you will do whatever yoa 
please with Count Altenberg, make him 
give up power, prince, country, an4 
live where and how you choose." 

*^ That was just what I was thinking," 
said Rosamond — " And you will see, that 

' What in uiy secret soul was understood, 

' His lips shaU uttery utidJUs deeds^ sHak^-good^' ' 
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?* Yes, father/' continued Rosamond^ 
*^ you will see, that Caroline will make 
the Count say and do whatever she 
pleases — she will make him sacrifice 
power, fortune, country, all for love." 

'^ No," said Caroline — " I never 
would ask, never would accept of such 
sacrifices — he is bound by honor and 
duty to his prince and his country, and 
if I become his wife, his honor becomes 
mine, his duty mine — However great 
the sacrifices required, I must he pre- 
pared to make them — or — resolve . . ." 

To prevent Caroline from dwelling on 
the alternative, Rosamond turned quickly 
to her father and mother, and requested 
to know, if they might hear the result of 
their long conference with Count Air 

tenberg 

. During the repetition of this narrative, 
Rosamond's eagerness of attention and 
solicitude were such, that any one . . . 
any one but Mr. Temple, might have 
imagined, it was to the history of her 
own lover she was listening — She was 
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charmed to find her prophecies, as she 
said, accomplished ; and that the Count 
justified all that she had ever believed of 
his constancy. Rosamond forgot, and 
Caroline never reminded her, that her 
belief and her prophecies had varied 
considerably, at different times, during 
his absence, and had, some days, been 
diametrically opposite to what she now 
fancied they had ever steadily continued. 
Even of late — very lately — in her pity 

for poor Lord William Rosamond^ 

though she would not now allow it, was 
rather inclined to think Lady Jane Gran* 
ville in the right, and was disposed to 
suspect the absent lover in the wrong — 
Caroline, conscious that she had always 
done him justice, and rejoiced that she 
had not mistaken his sentiments, was 
confirmed now by facts in her favorable 
opinion of the Count, and her partiality 
was heightened by the grateful convic- 
tion of the steadiness and strength of his 
attachment. 
The next day the Count, with all the^ 
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persuasive tenderness and energy of 
truth and love, pleaded his own cause, 
^and was heard by Caroline with a noio- 
dest, dignified, ingenuous sensibility, 
which increased his passion — Whilst she 
acknowledged how high he stood in her 
esteem, she did not attenipt to conceal 
the impression he had made on her 
heart ; yet he saw the unaffected an- 
guish she felt at the idea of quitting her 
parents, her sister, all her family, friends, 
home, country — Saw that she dreaded 
to yield her heart to the promises, the 
hopes, of the passion, which must, at 
last, require from her such sacrifices — 
Sacrifices which, had she contemplated ia 
the commencement of her acquaintance, 
she said, would have prevented her ever 
daring to love, but she became attached 
before she ever thought of these, before 
she had ever considered Count Alten- 
berg as a man, whom it was probable she 
should marry — The very circumstance 
pf his being a foreigner, a traveller, with 
vhom it was likely she would have but a 
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transient acquaintance^ had thrown her 
heart oS it's guard; and when she was 
first wakened to the perception of her 
own partiality, it was in circumstances, 
ivJien there seemed little chance of his 
even wishing to separate her from her 
friends — ^As long as the hope of being 
united to him was faint and distant, so 
was the fear of the sacrifices that union 
might demand — but now, the hope, the 
fear, the certainty, at once pressed on 
her heart with the most agitating ur- 
gency. 

The Count soothed, and as far as 
possible, relieved her mind, by the 
assurance, that though his duty to his 
Prince and to his father, though all his 
public and private connexions and in- 
terests obliged him to reside for some 
tinie in Germany, yet that he could 
occasionally visit England, that he should 
seize every opportunity of returning to 
a country, that he preferred to all others; 
and, for his own sake, he should culti- 
vate^ the friendship of her family^ as 
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each individual was, in different ways,- 
suited to bis taste, and stood high in his 
esteem. He might hc^e, that he had 
obtained a portion of their regard, and 
that, with the strong inducements C^-> 
roline could hold out to them, they 
W^uld be prevailed upon, in their turn, 
to Visit the Continent, so that, though 
separated by distance, she would not be 
lost to her family; and, perhaps, she 
might, upon the whole, enjoy more of 
the society of her friends, though at 
longer intervals of time, than married 
daughters often do, who live in the same 
country with their parents. 

Caroline listened with fond anxiety to 
these hopes ; she was willing to believe 
in promises, which she was convinced 
were made with entire sincerity ; but 
she dreaded, that Count Altenberg's 
situation and duties, as a statesman and 
a minister, would render it impossible 

that they should be fulfilled. And a 

life at court, a life of representation, to 
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lay no worse of it . . . would be to her 
most irksome." 

Nothing but the extraordinary merit, 
joined to the extraordinary powers of 
pleasing, which Count Altenberg pos- 
sessed, nothing in short but love, . . * 
which appeared more reasonable, and 
became stronger the more it was com- 
bated, could have vanquished these ob- 
jections, and have prevailed with Caro- 
line to make these sacrificesr^However, 
when her affections had been wrought 
to this point, when her resolution was 
once determined, she never afterwards 
tormented the man, to whom she was. 
attached, with wavering doubts and 
scruples ; but, disdaining affectation and 
caprice, what she gave was doubly 
given, from being graciously bestowed ; 
and the value of what she sacrificed 
was doubly felt — from the dignity and 
unostentatious generosity, with which 
that sacrifice was made. — Count Alten« 
berg'$ promise to his Prince obliged, 
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him to return by an appointed time; 
Caroline wished that time had been 
more distant; she would have delighted 
in spending the spring time of love in 
the midst of those who had formed till 
now ail the happiness of her life, with 
her parents, to whom she owed every 
thing, to whom her gratitude was as 
warm, as strong, as her affection-^ with her 
beloved sister, who had sympathized so 
tenderly in all her sorrow, and who 
ardently wished to have some time al- 
lowed to enjoy her happiness. — Caro- 
line felt all this, but she felt too deeply 
to display feeling, — sensible of what the 
duty and honor of Count Altertberg de« 
manded, she made no hesitation^ — asked 
for no delay.— 

The first letters, that were written to 
announce her intended niiarriage, were to 
Mrs. Hungerford, and to Lady Jane 
Granville — And it may be recorded as 
a fact rather unusual, that Caroline was 
ao fortunate as to satisfy all her friends; 
Upt to o0end one of her relations, by: 
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telling any too soon, or too late^ of her 
intentions. In fact she made no secret, 
tio mystery, where none was required by 
good sense or propriety. Nor did she 
communicate under a strict injunction of 
secresy to twenty friends, who were 
afterwards each to be angry with the 
other for having, or not having told that 
^f which they were forbidden to speak.^ — 
The order of precedency in Caroline's 
confidential communications was ap* 
proved by all the parties concerned. 

Mrs. Hungerford was at Pembroke, 
tf ith her nieces, when she received Caro- 
line's letter ; her answer was as follows, 

" MY DEAR CHILD, 

I am ten years younger since I 
read your letter, therefore do not be sur- 
prised at the quickness of my motions— « 
I shall be with you at the Hills, in 
Town, or wherever you are, as soon as it 
is possible, after you let me know when 
and where I can embrace you and our 
dear Count.« — ^At the marriage of my 
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iiiece. Lady Mary Barclay, your mother 
will remember, that I prayed to Heaven 
I might live to see my beloved Caroline 
united to the man of her choice — I am 
grateful that this blessing, this comple- 
tion of all my earthly hopes and happi- 
ness^ has been granted to me, 

M. Elizabeth Hungerford." 

The answer of Lady Jane Granville 
came next, — 

^^ CoTi/identiaL" 

** This is the last confidential letter I 
shall ever be able to write to you — ^for a 
married woman's letters you know, or 
you will soon know, become, like all the 
rest of her property, subject to her hus- 
band. Excepting always the secrets of 
which she was possessed before marriage, 
which do not go into the common stock, 

if she be a woman of honor So I am 

safe with you, Caroline ; and any errone- 
ous opinion I might have formed, or any 
hasty expressions I may hav6 let drop; 
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^bout a certain Count, you will bury in 
oblivion, and never let me see you look 
even, as if you recollected to have heard 
them. 

'* You were right, my dear, in that 
whole business ; I was wrong, and all I 
can say for myself is, that I was wrongs 
with the best possible intentions^ I now 
congratulate you with as sincere joy, as 
if this charming match had been made 
by my advice, under my chaperonage, 
and by favor of that patronage offashioHy 
of which I know your father thinks that 
both my h^ad and heart are full— There 
he is only half right after all— So do npt; 
let him be too proud— I will not allow 
thjjit my heart is ever wrong, certainly 
not where you are concerned. 

"I am irppatient, my dear Caroline^ 
to see your Count Altenberg. I heard 
him most highly spoken of yesterday by 
a Polish nobleman, whom I met at din- 

* * _ 

ner at the Duke of Greenwich's. Is it 
true^^ that the Count is to be prime 
ii\inist^r of the Prince of * * * ? ThQ 
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Duke of Greenwich asked me this ques- 
tion, and I promised I would let his 
Grace know from the best possible autho- 
rity — But I did not commit you. 

" And now, my dear, for my own inte- 
rest — If you have really and cordially 
forgiven me, for having so rashly said, 
upon a late occasion, that I would never 
forgive you, prove to me your placability 
and your sincerity — use your all powerful 
influence, to obtain for me a favor, on 
which I have set my heart. Will you 
prevail on all your house to come up to 
Town directly, and take possession of 
mine ? — Count Altenberg, you say, has 
business to transact with ministers ; whilst 
this is going on, and whilst the lawyers 
are settling preliminaries, where can you 
all be better than with me ? I hope I 
shall be able to make Mr. and Mrs. 
Percy feel as much at home, in one hour's 
time, as I found rbyself the first evening 
after my arrival at the Hills some years 
ago. 

<^ I know the Hungerfords will press 
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you to go to them, and Alfred and Mrs. 
A. Percy, will plead nearest of kin — I can 
only throw myself upon your generosity. 
The more inducements you have to go to 
other friends, the more I shall feel gra- 
tified and obliged, if you favor me with 
this proof, of your preference and affec<- 
tion . Indulgfe me perhaps, my dear Caro*- 
line, for the last time, with your com- 
pany, of which, believe me, I have, though 
a woman of the world, s6nse and feeling 
sufficient, fully to appreciate the value—* 
Yours (at all events), ever and affec« 
tionately, 

J. GRANyiLUE.'' 

Cavendiish Square^ — Tuesday. 

" P. S. — I hope your father is of my 
opinion, that weddings, especially among 
personis of a certain rank of life, ought 
always to be /)M6//c,-r-attended by the 
friends and' connexions of the families, 
and conducted with something of the 
good old aristocratic formality, pomp, 
and state of former times. 
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** Lady Frances Arlington has just 
called to say, she has a vast mind to be 
bridemaid — I told her Ladyship that 
I could settle nothing till you came to 
Town,- Pray come and imme- 
diately. 

Lady Jane Granville's polite and 
urgent request was granted. Caroline 
and all her family had pleasure in show- 
ing Lady Jane, that they felt grateful 
for her kindness. 

Mr. Temple obtained permission from 
Lord Oldborough, to accompany the 
Percys to Town ; and it was settled, that 
Rosamond and Caroline should be mar- 
ried on the' same day. 

^ut the morning after their iarrival in 
London Mr. Temple appeared with a 
countenance very unlike that, which had 
been seen the night before— Hope and 
joy had fled !— All pale and in conster- 
nation ! — Rosamond was ready to die 

with terror --^She was relieved when 

he declared, that the evil related only to 
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his fortune. The place that had been 
promised to him was given, indeed — the 
word of promise was kept to the ear, but 
by some management, either of Lord 
Skreene's or Lord Skrimpshire*s, the place 
had been saddled with a pension to the 
widow of the gentleman, by whom it had 
been previously held; and the amount of 
this pension was such, as to reduce the 
profits of the place to an annual income, 
by no means sufficient to secure inde* 
pendence, or even competence, to a mar- 
ried man — Mr. Temple knew, that, when 
the facts were stated to Lord Oldborough, 
his Lordship would, by his representa- 
tions to the highest authority, obtain 
redress ; but the secretary was unwilling 
to implicate hini in this disagreeable 
affair, unwilling to trouble his tranquillity 
again with court intrigues, especially, as 
Mr. Temple said, where his own per- 
sonal interest alone was concerned— r-at 
any rate this business must delay his 
marriage. — Count Altenberg could not 
possibly defer the day named for big 
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wedding — ^Despatches from the Conti- 
nent pressed the absolute necessity of 
his return. Revolutionary symptoms had 
again appeared in the* city, his Prince 
could not dispense with his services. His 
honor was at stake.— 

Mr. Temple did not attempt or pre- 
tend to bear his disappointment like a 
philosopher — he boi*e it like a lover, that 
is to say, very ill — Rosamond ! poor 
Rosamond, rallied him with as much 
gayety, as she could command with a 
Tery heavy heart. 

After a little time for reflection Ro- 
samond's good sense, which, when called 
upon to act, never failed to guide her 
conduct, induced her to exert decisive 
influence, to prevent Mr. Temple from 
breaking out into violent complaints 
against those in power, by whom he 
had been ill treated. 

The idea of being married on the 
same day with her sister, she said, after 
all was a mere childish fancy^ for 
which no solid advantage should be 
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hazarded ; therefore she conjured Mr, 
Temple, not in heat of passion to pre- 
cipitate things, hut patiently to wait; — 
to return and apply to Lord Oldbo- 
rough, if he should find, that the repre- 
sentations he had already made to Lord 
Skreene failed of effect — With much re- 
luctance Mr. Temple submitted to post- 
pone the day promised for his marriage, 
but both Mr. and Mrs. Percy so strongly, 
supported Rosamond's arguments, that 

he was compelled to be prudent 

Rosamond now thought only of her sis- 
ter's approaching nuptials. Mrs. Hun* 
gerford • and Mrs. Mortimer arrived in 
Town, and all Mr. and Mrs. Percy's 
troops of friends gathered round them 
for this joyful occasion. 

Lady Jane Granville was peculiarly 
happy, in finding that Mr. Percy agreed, 
with her in opinion, that marriages 
ought to be publickly solemnized ; and 
rejoiced, that, when Caroline should be 
led to the altar by the man of her 
choice, she would feel that choice sane- 
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tioned by the approbation of her assem- 
bled family and friends Lady Jane 

justly observed, that it was advantageous 
to mark as strongly as possible the 
difference between marriages with con- 
sent of friends, and clandestine unions^ 
which from their very nature must al- 
ways be as private as possible, — 

If some little love of show, and 
some aristocratic pride of family, mixed 
with Lady Jane's good sense upon this as 
upon most other occasions, the truly 
philosophic will be inclined to pardon 
her; — for they best know how much 
of all the [principles, which form the 
strength and happiness of society, de- 
pends upon mixed motives. 

Mr. and Mrs. Percy, grateful to 
Lady Jane, and willing to indulge her 
affection in it's own way, gratified her 
with permission to arrange the whole 
ceremonial of the wedding. — 

Now that Rosamond's marriage ..was 
postponed, she claimed first right to be 
her sister's bridemaid» Lady Florence 
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Pembroke, Mrs. Hungerford's nieee, had 
made her request, and obtained Caro* 
line's promise to be the second — and* 
these were all that Caroline desired to 
have — ^but Lady Jane Granville evidently- 
v^ished for the honor and glory of Lady: 
Frances Arlington for a third, because' 
she was niece to the Duke of Green^ 
wich ; and besides, as Lady Jane pleaded, 
** Though a little selfish, she really 
would have been generous, if she had not 
been spoiled — to be sure, she cared in 
general for no one but herself, . . . yet 
she absolutely showed particular interest 
about Caroline — Besides^ her Ladyship 
had set her heart upon the matter, and 
never would forgive a disappointment 
of a fancy." -Her Ladyship's re- 
quest was granted. Further than this 

affair of the three bridemaids we know 
not— -there is no record concerning who 
were the bridemen — But before we 
come to the wedding day, we think it 
necessary to mention, for the satisfaction 
of the prudent part of the world, that 
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the settlements were duly signed, sealed, 
and ^^Hvered, in the presence of proper 
witnesses. ■■ ; q : •. , r»^ 

At the moment of recording this fact, 
we are well aware, that as much as 
we shall gain in the esteem of the old, 
#d shall lose in : the opinion of .the 
young. ' We must therefore : be satisfied 
with' the nod i o£ approbation, frcon pa^ 
rents, : : and . must ( : endure the s^tmte' r 'o£ 
Movn from lov^ers. We know thak> ;. 

-\ ^ Jointure, pprUon, gold^.^tate, 
*\ Houses, bouseboldstuff^ or land, 
" The low conveniences of fate, 
^ Ar« ^ek no loyerd undeMand./ 
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CHAPTER XL. 



We regret tiiat we cannot gratify, some 
df our courteous readers with a detwkd 
account of the marriage of Caroline ^d 
Count Altenberg^ with a descripticm ef 
the wedding-dressesi or a list ^o£ the coid« 
pany, who^ after the ceremony^ partook 
of an elegant collation at her Ladyship's 
house in Cavendish Square. We la^ 
ment that we cannot even furnish a pa* 
ragraph in honor of Count Altenberg's 
equipage. 

After all their other friends had made 
their congratulations^ had taken leave of 
Caroline, and had departed, Mrs. Hun* 
gerford and Mrs. Mortimer still lingered. 

** I know, my love,'* said Mrs. Hun- 
gerford, ^* I ought to resign you, in these 
last moments, to your parents, your bro- 
thers, your own Rosamond.-— Yet I 
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Mrs, Mortimer canfie the separation t^b 

• 

much dreaded by all the fatnily, fbt 
which all stood prepared. Despising 
and detesting the display of sensibility, 
they had fortified themselves for this mo- 
xtient with all their resolution, and each 
struggled to repress their own fedihgs. ' 

Count Altenberg had delayed till the 
last moment. It was now necessary, that 
they should set out. — Caroline, flushed 
crimson to the very temples one instant, 
and pale the next, commanded with the 
utmost effort her emotion. Rosamond, 
unable to repress hers, clung to her sis- 
ter, weeping— Caroline's lips quivered 
with a vain attempt to speak — she could 
only embrace Rosamond repeatedly, and 

then her. mother — in silence. She 

$tQQd motionless, for she had not power 
to withdraw her cold hand from her mo- 
ther.— Her father pressed her to his bo- 
som — ^ble$sed her — and then drawing her 
arm within his, led her to her husband. 

As they passed through the hall, the 
faithful housekeeper^ and the old stew- 
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ard> who had come from the country to 
the marriage^ pressed forward, in hopes 
of a last look. Caroline stopped, and 
took leave of each. — She was able, though 
with difficulty, to speak, and she thanked 
them for all the services and kindness 
she had received from them from child- 
hood to this hour. — ^Then her father led 
her on to the carriage, 

Ob ! if it was not for such a husband 
as Count Altenberg, I never, never could 
bear this separation, thought Caroline, 
as she took leave of her father. 

Her foot was now on the step of the 
carriage, into which Count Altenberg 
was handing her ; when, turning to look 
once more at her father, two men rudely 
crossed between them, and an instant' 
^erwards, she saw one of these lay his 
band on her father's shoulder, and heard* 
bim say the words, 1 

/ " Arrest ! Writ !- ^Prispner !'* 

. Caroline sprang from the step of the 
carriage. Count Altenberg opened a way 
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for her between the sheriff's officers into 
the house. 

^^ Do not be alarmed, my de*r Caroi->^ 
line. — ^^There is no caHse," said her rftt» 
ther, in a calm voice. — ** This is a great 
mistake^ or great injustice.^— In either 
case, I shall obtain redress/' 

The writ was shown.— It was^ taken^ 
out at the suit of Sir Robert V^TCy, and 
for an enormous sum — the amount of 
the rents received by Mr. Percy during 
the whole time he had been in posses- 
sion of the estate. When that estate 
was given up to Sir Robert Percy, he 
had agreed to abandon all claim to these 
arrears, in consideration of improve-^ 
ments, buildings, furniture, and plate> 
-which had been delivered to him with* 
out reserve, to an amount then thought 
equivalent to his demands. But he had 
lately written, to state, that what he had 
unwarily been induced to accept as fuU 
payment was by no means equal to 
his right, that the agreement was made 
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that he would not involve, any of. hit 
friends in his difflcultie&.---The nearer 
and dearer they were, . the more^pain it 
would give him — he had several exceU 
lent friends, who would, he was sure, be 
willing to risk much for. him, but' he 
would not suffer them, to hazard so .enoi:** 
mous a sura.. It was, he said, an evil, but 
no insupportable evil, to passsome months 
in prison — he trusted the event ;wpuld 
prove, that he had been unjustly detained^ 

Then turning to. Caroline, he said, 
" You know the worst now, .my dear 
daughter; from your strength of mind 
I expect, in all circumstances, resolu<* 

tion. -The honor of Count Altenherg 

obliges him to be with his Prince at. an 
appointed time.'r— Detain him not-*^ — 
farewell, my ^ear daughter.:'* .'. " 

.Caroline, with the anguish of divided 
duty and affection, looked from her fa- 
ther to her husband. t 

<^ Heaven forbid ! that I should sepa- 
rate you at this, moment from your faiJ* 
ther, Carol ine,"^aid the Count,—" Stay 
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with him — Heaven forbid ! that I should 
exert the right which the name of hus- 
band gives me, to sever the ties of na- 
ture! Stay with your father, dearest 

Caroline ! My honor safe, my pro- 
mise fulfilled, I will instantly return, and 
may we me^t in happiness !" 
. The Count, with a sort of desperate 
haste, as if he feared his resolution should 

fail, embraced his wife. Thus parted 

the" lovers, who, but a few short hours 
before thought themselves secure of pass- 
ing their lives together. So uncertain 

is all human felicity ! 

Caroline, as though she had not been 
a bride, prepared to accompany her fa- 
ther to prison. 

The sheriff's officer, who, in spite of 
the obduracy of his trade, was touched — 
observed, that . . . Gentlemen in similar 
circumstances are usually allowed four 
and twenty hours at least, to look for 
bail — that he was willing to permit every 
indulgence in his power — and though 
his prisoner must be kept in safe custo- 

M 5 
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Ay, yet that there were houses where htf 
could be accommodated for a day or 
two^ till his friends could see what might 
be done to settle the matter, — ^There wtti 
no necessity for his going directly ta 
prison. 

Lady Jane Orativille hearing from th# 
officer, that attorney Sharpe was now in 
town, proposed that Alfred should go to 
him immediately^ and see what accom* 
modation could be made ; but all Mr» 
Percy's family knew too well the malign 
iiant and revengeful nature of this maii> 
to expect that any good could result 
from this measure; as a lawyer, Alfred 
pronounced that it would be a dangerous 
step, as it might be construed into ail 
offer to compromise, and a consciousness 
of the validity of the claim made by 
their opponent. 

Mr. Percy decidedly disapproved of 
making any concession, or any applica* 
tion to the vile attorney, cmd determined, 
Bs he had declared, not to permit any of 
his friends to hazard themselves for jiini^ 
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treated ih€m with the utmost t^pecl? 
and CQUrtesy, which his habits coq](i: 
command. He gave them the choie^ 
. . . . sad choice .... of the unoccupied^ 
apartments. — Mr. and Mrs. Percy fixed 
upon a tolerably qleaiii but very smallr 
room^ which they preferred, because it 
bad a closet large enough to /contain a bed 
for Caroline. As soon as they were ini 
possession of these rooms, Caroline be- 
gan to arrange the little furniture they) 
contained, in such a manner^ as to make 
h$r father and mother as comfortable as^ 
circumstances' would admit.— They utter* 
ed no complaints. — The gaoler was uot 
used to see people so. mild: and r>esigned. 
His own ipterest, and the calculation q| 
how much-^^ney they were likely tq 
spend "with him, were, no doubt, his first 
r:onsiderations, but as far as to dispose 
him to civility, the manners of his pri-: 
soners, at once dignified and gentle, and 
the cheerfulness of Mr. Percy's temper, 
certainly operated in their favor. 
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At nigbt, when the doors, were Ipcked, 
Mr. Percy, looking round him, said with 
j^ smile, 

. " Abstract the idea of being deprived 
of liberty 5 except the potion of bolts and 
bftrs, turnkeys and gaolers, what is there 
more terrible in being here, than sleep- 
ing in any small lodging in any;^ther part 
of London ?" — 

, " Except the disgrace," said Mrs. Per- 
cy, sighing. 

" Had I. brought myself to this situa- 
tion, by any. vice, or any folly, I should 
feel it bitterly," answered Mr. Percy, " I 
should sink, perhaps, under the sense of 
^hame. — But at present, my Love, con- 
scious, as I am, that no extravagance^ no 
jimp rudence of ours has been the cause of 
OUT imprisonment, I feel it not as tli^ 
slightest degradation." — 
« This assurance relieved Mrs. Percy's 
jnind froni her greatest anxiety. — ^And 
^this night they slept peaceably, while he, 
who had thrown, them into prison, lay in 
the best of beds, and best of rooms. 
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master of Percy-Hall, and of all that 
wealth could give, yet was unable to 
close his eyes, — He lay brooding on past 
and future plans of avarice and malice^ 

Since his marriage with Miss Falconer^ 
Sir Robert Percy's establishment had be- 
come so expensive, as to fret his temper 
eontinuaHy; and bis tenants had had 
more and more reason to Complain of 
their landlord^ who,, when any of his. 
farms were out of lease,^ raised his rents 
exorbitantly, to make himself amends, as 
he said, |br the extravagance of his wife. 
~The tenants^ who had ever disliked 
him, as being the successor and enemy 
of their own good and beloved landlord^ 
now could not, and attempted not to 
conceal their aversion. It appeared in a 
variety of ways, — Sir Robert could hardly 
stir out of his demesne, without being: 
made sensible of it, even by the very 
children at the cottage doors. This re- 
newed and increased the virulence of hi& 
dislike to our branch of the Percys, who> 
as he knew, were always compared to 
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son Alfred immediately to take all the 
l^al steps necessary to obtain redress^ 
and to bring the matter to issue as 
speedily as possible. 

To return to our prisoners, whom we 
left tranquilly asleep. In the mornings 
when first they wakened, it was with the 
feeling that something extraordinary, and 
painful, had happened ; but what had 
passed the preceding day seemed only 
as a frightful dream, till the conviction 
of it's reality was impressed upon their 
minds by the external objects, which first 
struck their senses : — the meanness of the 
room, the grated windows, the strange 
noises they heard in the passages, and 
from the yard below. — 

Caroline, now recollecting every cir- 
cumstance, rose with a heavy heart, but 
appeared before her parents with a cheer- 
ful countenance. — Whilst she made 
breakfast, (Oh how unlike the breakfast 
of the preceding morning ! — ) she began 
to calculate when she could hear from 
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Goant Ahenberg.-r^^ — Count Altenberg^ 
whom she scarcely jet ventured to caU 
-her husband. — 

.The gaoler civilly came to offer them 
•newspapers. .Caroline opening one> to 
read it to her father, involuntarily looked 
jfirst; for the foreign news, but her eye was 
caught by a splendid account of her.owa 
marriage, and of Count Altenberg's set- 
ting, out for the Continent. This prevent- 
ed:. her from reading loud for some mo- 
ments. The next attempt she made was 
scarcely more successful. All the.pdra- 
gnaphs from. Germany were calculated to 
inspire her with the most serious appre- 
hensions. . • .. 
. Count Alteqberg had flattered hidiself 
by the last - despatches from ^is Courts 
-that the. stiroqg measjures/ts^lcen by the 
Prince would h^ye ^revepted danger ; but 
tbe, ,Frepch party, had formed new in- 
trigues, — they gained ground. — Every 
,symptp][n threatened . revolution-— ^nd, if 
;U\9 newspaper jaccounts were true, civil 
m»r, and, foreign invasiion^ were inevi- 
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table. ^^But these might be exaggerated 
statements — Carolineendeavoredtothiiik 
sOj and to find comfort in the contradic* 
tory accounts in other papers of opposite 
parties. — While she, her father, and mo^^ 
ther^ were employed in this manner, one 
of the turnkeys came in, to say, that an 
old man, Mr. Percy's steward, wished ta 
see him« 

The old man was shown in, but when 
he saw his master, he was quite overcome^ 
and being unable to speak, he stepped 
behind the turnkey, making his way 
back into the passage, where he staid 
some minutes before he could summoE 
sufficient resolution to return. 

When he reappeared^i his master went 
towards the door to meet him, and spoke 
to htm kindly; but this nearly ovef^ 
set him again» and bis face worked 
with strong emotion before he could 
utter. 

" I'm only come. Sir, to see . « « . yo», 
before I would go down to the country, 
on account of not knowing if youj, or my 
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Home again stopped him-— so he un- 
strapped his pocket-book, and began Xm 
write what his master dictated.— —Mr. 
Percy took the pen from John's hand> 
which trembled so that he could not get' 
on. •. 

•* You had better let ine write^ my 
good Jo)in." •• 

" It is badly blotted, indeed, and a 
shame"— said the old man-— " but I am 
all I don't know how to day, and no- 
better able, nor sensibler like, than a 
child — I axe your pardon for being ^ 
troublesome- — I thank you kindly. Sir." 

While his master wa& writing, John^ 
stole a look, which he. had never ven- 
tured yet, at his mistress and Caroline- 
— and bowed to each-^but as to speak- 
ing, that was out of the question— -for- 
some time — at last he recollected a note 
Rosamond had given him for his mistress, 
aqd laying it down, he said,— -^^ Might 
I make bold to axe. Madam, is! it true 
what the gentleman .who let me in was^ 
telling on me, that this here place is not, 
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to live to see the cla)r whea my masteif 
would be in such a place-^A gentlemali 
like he^ las I hme knowo^ boy and3mai» 
these forty years^ and never knew him 
to wr^ig no man« <woman» nor cbild^ na 
how I but quite and dear the contrary, 
doing good to all, which all cim testify* 
^~What sort of a heart must he have, 
that could go for to lay a finger upon 
him, and at such a titne too-'^but he ii 
a bad man, if ever there was one • • .^ 

<' Don't talk of him, don't think of 
him," said Mr. Percy. 

« So best. Sir," said John—** And, 
Sir, if in case there's any thing else yoii 
think of for me to do, I suppose you 
can write by pos t ' A nd I may gO 
now?"— 

But still he delayed-— Moving slowly 
towards the door, he smd— 

*^ I wish your honor your health, then^ 
and that, please God, you ms^ be soon 
down with us again, Sir — My mistress the 
same — ^And Mias Caroline"-"— -^ 
. rTfae thought that she was no longer 
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daughter; her mother and I should not 
now have' her. sitting beliween us; Cdmeil 
my good old friendy follow' the feSDanipde of 
your master — ^Tum to .ithe > bright side'of 
thiftg^^^bear njilrtundei^ misfoirtijnfe^^aiid 
ybtt will feel it lighten. 8ur|)risinglyj'« : .i. 
' .** vAh, paster, so ydu cafi ; do, :.fQ^ 
yoi]7^1£>-^^— ^ut I: can never > :do the iik^ 
for yoth-i^It makes me a deaLwpnsi^ Mr 
it' does;, to see ; you ::loQking : so patient 
i^itbal, and hear, you spteakiAg soicheef<< 
ful<^-<I - can^t stand it no ionger^*«rSOL/had 
best take myself away.'* : ./.: . : > \ > 
^ Johh made his bow- ta alK Jiisi maeiter 
called to one of the turnkeys to sbow! him 
the way out. • ;^ liJ. — 

^^ Lack*a-«day ! when will he. do that 
for you, dear master^ could you give ^uy 
sort of a guess ?'; ; .... .:/, . 

" Law permitting*' — said Mr. Percy* 
^* I hope to be with you at ih%]9ills in 
afew months/' \ t! . '> 

^* Months r* riepeated the old man^ 
stopping shortr-r'^ . > Then afore , tbatj 
I shall be. dead-^But if so lAti^^to, be 
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•Why, so be it ^God's will be 



done." 

This visit from their steward, though 
it could not serve immediately to raise 
the spirits of our prisoner, had some- 
thing in it consolatory as well as touch- 
ing. 

.Alfred was the next person who ar- 
rived, and his countenance showed, that 
he brought no good tidings. He had 
been considering his father's case, and 
had consulted his friends. As lawyers 
they had an unfavorable opinion. 

Alfred said, that the agreement, which 
h^d been entered into between his father 
and Sir Robert Percy, by which Sir 
Robert had engaged to relinquish the 
mesne rentSj in consideration of the im* 
provements made by Mr. Percy, how- 
ever just and however binding it wouid 
be betwiifi men of honor, was no way 
good in laxo. — With professional know- 
ledge, andin technical language, Alfred 
explained to his father, that ^' no release 
of the mesne reuts^ for the six preceding « 
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years, having been executed, an action 
of trespass for these would lie ; and to 
this action, which Sir Robert had com- 
menced by the writ under which Mr. 
Percy was arrested, no valid defence, it 
was feared, could be made. — Because 
the judgment and proceedings in the 
former suit on ejectment, by which Sir 
Robert obtained possession of the Percy 
estate, were conclusive evidence to bind 
Mr. Percy in the present action of 
trespass." 

Alfred added " that both he and Mr. 
Friend had been examining the record of 
the judgment, and the return of the writ 
of habere^ in hopes of discovering some 
irregularity, upon which they could 
ground a defence, but that no error could 
be detected/* 

This explanation, unintelligible as it 
will be to many of our rei^Ap^s, and^ 
as such, incapable of communicating 
either pain or pleasure, was, alas, too 
clear to poor Mr. Percy : he perceived, 
that he had little chance of redress 
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from law; that the decision, when the 
cause should come to a hearing, would 
be against him; and that instead of 
being liberated, as he^ had hoped, in a 
few months, he had no likelihood of ever 
obtaining his liberty, except by selling 
The Hills, all the remaining property he 
had in the world* Whether to do this, 
or to spend the rest of his days in the 
King's Bench, was the alternatrre of 
evil, which would probably be left for his 
future consideration. 

In the mean time, Mr. Percy, natu- 
rally of a cheerful temper, and habitually 
of that philosophy which forbears to an- 
tfcipate future evil, turned the whole 
force of his mind towards making the 
present as easy and tolerable as possible 
to himself and his fellow-sufferers. 

He ^ ^^an to form a settled plan for 
the ocOTpation of the days he was ine^ 
v-itably doomed to pass in prison, the 
time that must elapse before the point 
BOW in contest could be brought to any 

N 2 
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decision favorable or unfavorable.— —A* 
soon as they could leave Lady Jane 
Granville^ Rosamond and Erasmus came 
.to join the family-council. Mrs. Percy 
then arranged with them at what houm^ 
he should wish his friends to call upon 
him; and at what hours he shouldjike to 
see his fumily-^what time he would give 
to exercise^ and what to literary occupa- 
tion.—- Literature ! inestimable resource 
to the prisoner ! 

Rosamond was excessively anxious to 
be permitted to stay with her father, or at 
least to be allowed in her turn every other 
week to take the place of Caroline or of 
her mother, whose health would be most 
likely to suffer by continued confine- 
ment. As none of this family wanted to 
vie with each other in generosity, or in 
demonstrations of affection, a^L readily 
consented to do that whichipPis most 
reasonable, and most likely to be for the 
general good. It was therefore set- 
tled, that every second week either Mrs- 
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Percy, or one of her daughters, should 
spend at Alfred's house. — Lady Jane 
Granville and Mrs. Hungerford had writ- 
ten to beg Mrs. Percy and her daugh- 
ters would come to their houses, when- 
ever they could leave Mr. Percy — ^but 
from this they excused themselves, as 
they wished to live in as retired a man- 
ner as possible. To the propriety of this 
resol4ition they knew their kind friends 
must accede. 

Their plan once settled, they adhered 
to it invariably. Their hours and days 
pa»3ed so regularly, that they began to 
feel as if the ordering of them in a cer- 
tain manner was the necessary course of 
life. Some time passed without bringing 
any change in their circumstances. 

Letters arrived from Count Altenberg, 
which did not tend to put Caroline more 
at ease. Public affairs indeed were not 
so desperate as the newspapers had repre- 
sented them to be — But domestic sorrow 
awaited him. Very soon after his return. 
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bi& father was seized witli an illness of ^ 
d^gerous a mature, that his son conld 
not possibly leave hira.-^— r-^Post afitor 
post brought accounts of the progress of 
the malady, which at last terminated 
fatally. The death of his father, the fu*^ 
n^ral> and much business, which tespect 
to bis memory required to be performed^ 
detained Count Altenberg. Till at lengthy 
when all was arranged, and Caroline had 
reason to hope, that his next letter would 
ai^notince his setting out, public affairs 
again demanded delay. The French de-^ 
oJared war — »their troops were in motion^ 
add it wias necessary to prepare for the 
defence of the coufntry against, invasion; 
Their General boasted, that he would b^ 
within the gates of their city, and withm 
the walls of their palace, before the en- 
suing month should be at an end. In 
these circumstances, when his pri{u^ and 
his country required his services^ it was- 
impossible that Count Altenberg should 
desert his post. The letters he wrote ta 
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Caroline breathed the most ardent affec- 
tion, expressing in different ways this 
strong sentiment, 

' I could not ioye thee, dear, so much, 
* LovM I not honor more.* 

Caroline prepared for the anxiety that 
must be more or less the lot of the wife 
of a man in Count Altenberg's public 
situation, bore it with fortitude, and 
however it preyed upon her mind, she 
never uttered any expression of impa- 
tience or complaint. Her husband's re- 
putation and her own duty were her first 
objects ; and whatever she suffered in the 
performance of one, or in the hope of his 
attaining the other, appeared to her of 
inferior, and comparatively small import- 
ance. It was not merely in the ge- 
nerous emotion or transitory heroism of 
the moment, that she offered, when she 
saw her father arrested, to stay with him 
and share his imprisonment; she was 
aware of what she offered, her resolution 
and- affection were sufficient to sustain 
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her through the protracted sacrifice. 
Nor did she appear to think it a sacrifice 
— Never for an instant did she rertitt 
those daily^ hourly, fond and grateful at- 
tentions, which convinced her father, that 
she did not repent the delernaination 
she had made. 

Poor Rosamond all this time was suf- 
fering also, both for her father and fot 
her lover. Mr. Temple was still unabl^' 
^to obtain the performance of the pro- 
mise which had been made him, of re- 
7niineration, and of competent provision. 
He had gone through, in compliance 
with the advice of his friends, the mor-' 
tification of reiterating vain memorials 
and applications to the Duke of Green- 
wich — Lord Skrimpshire — Lord Skreene,' 
and Mr. Secretary Cope.— The only 
thing, which Mr. Temple refused to do,* 
was to implicate Lord Oldborough, or 
to disturb him on the subject. — He had 
spent some weeks with his old master in' 
his retirement, without once adverting* 
to his own difficulties, still hoping, that 
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on his return to town a promise would 
be fulfilled, which Lord Skreene had given 
him, that ^' the affair should in his ab- 
sence be settled to his satisfaction.'' — 
But on his return to town, his Lordship 
found means of evasion and delay, and 
threw the blame on others ; the course 
of memorials and representations was to 
be recommenced. — Mr. Temple's pride 
revolted, his love was in despair — and 
frequently, in the bitterness of disappoint- 
ment, he reiterated to his friend Alfred, 
his exclamations of regret and self-re- 
proach, for having quitted from pique 
and impatience of spirit a profession, 
where his own perseverance and exer- 
tions would infallibly have rendered him 

by this time independent. Rosamond 

saw with sympathy and anguish the 
effect, which these feelings of self-re- 
proach, and hope delayed, produced on 
Mr. Temple's spirits and health. — His 
sensibility, naturally quick, and rendered 
more acute by disappointment,, seemed 
now continually to draw from all cha^ 
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racters and events^ and even from every 
book be opened^ a moral against hims^lf^ 
some new illustration or example, which 
convinced him more and more of the 
folly of being a dependant on the great. 
He was just in this repentant mood, when 
one mornings at Mrs. Alfred Percy's, 
Rosamond heard him sigh deeply sev^al 
times, as he was reading with great atten*. 
tion. She could not forbear asking what it 
was that touched him so.much.-^He put 
the book into h0r hands, pointing tp the 
following passage — ** The whole of this 
letter*," said he, " is applicable to me, 
and excellent, but this really seems a» 
if it had been written for me, or by 
me." 

She read 



*^ I was a young man, and did not 
think that men were to die, or to be 
turned out ****** What was to be 
done now ? — No money, my former piu- 

* Lette? from Mr. Williams (Secretary to Lord 
Chancellor West) to Mrs. Williams. 
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trbn in disgrace ! friends that were in 
favor not able to serve me, or net willing* 
that is, cold, timid, careful of themselves^ 
and indifferent to a man whose disai>« 
pointments made him less agreeable « » 
«^^9K9i(4K^^9)&«^iit^« I languished'on 
for three long melancholy years, some- 
times a little elated; a smile, a kind 
hint, a downright promise, dealt out to 
me from those in whom I had placed 
some silly hopes, now and then brought 
ia little refreshment, but that never lasted 
long, and to say nothing of the agony of 
being reduced to talk of one's own mis- 
fortunes and one's wants, and that basest 
and lowest of all conditions, the slavery 
of borrowing, to support an idle useless 
being — my time, for these three years, 
was unhappy beyond description. What 
would I have given then for a profession ! 
***¥********* any useful pro- - 
fession is infinitely better than a thousand 
patrons." 

To this Rosamond entirely acceded, 
and admired, the strong good sense of the 



\ 
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whole letter, but she observed to Mn 
Temple, that it was very unjust, not 
only to himself, but what was of much 
more consequence to her^ lo say that 
all this applied exactly to his case. — — * 
** Did Mr. Temple," she asked him, 
^* did l\e mean to insult her, by asserting 
that she could esteem, or have been near 
consenting to marry a man, who was an 
idle useless being. No, it was impossible, 
that any one who had been a mere de* 
pendent on great men, and a follower of 
courts, could ever have recommended 
himself to her father and her whole fa-^ 
mily, could ever have been the chosen^ 
friend of her brother Alfred." 

Rosamond then, with playfulness of 
manner, but serious kindness, pleaded 
Mr. Temple's cause against himself. 

*^ It was true," she acknowledged; 
** that this friend of her brother's had 
made one mistake in early life> but wlio 
is there that can say, that he has not in. 
youth or age committed a single errori — 
Mr. Temple had done one silly thing to be 
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sure, in quarrelling with his profession j 
but he had suffered, and had made amends 
for this afterwards, by persevering appli- 
cation to literature. There he had ob- 
tained the success he deserved. — Gentle- 
men might sigh and shake their heads, 
but could any gentleman deny this ? 
Could it be denied, that Mr. Temple had 

distinguished himself in literature? 

Gould any person deny, that a political' 
pamphlet of his recommended him to 
the notice of Lord Oldborough, one of 
the ablest statesmen in England, who 
made him his secretary, and whose esteem 
and confidence he afterwards acquired by 
his merit, and conti nued in place and out, to 
enjoy ? — Will any gentleman deny this ?'* 

-< Rosamond added, that " in defence 

of her brother^ s friend she could not help 
observing, that a man who had obtained 
the esteem of some of the first persons 
of their day, who had filled an employ- 
ment of trust, that of secretary to a mi- 
nister, with fidelity and credit, who^ 
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had published three celebrated political 
pamphlets^ and two volumes of moral 
and philosophical disquisitions, which^ 
as* she heard the bookseller say, were 
become stock books, could not deserve to 
be called an idle meless being. To be 
born and die would not make all his 

history.- ^No : — such a man would at 

least be secure of honorable mention in 
the Biographia Britannica, as a writer 
moral — political — metaphysical." 

When Rosamond had, by this defence 
of Mr. Temple, raised his spirits, and 
when she had touched his heart by the 
kindness of her raillery, she seized the 
moment to urge him to continue his 
exertions, and not to sink into the idle- 
ness of despondency. — She was aware, 
she said, that while he was ih suspense 
about this promised place, it was difficult 
to follow steadily any employment ; but 
she also knew, that, if he could interest 
himself in an occupation in which he 
could continually advance by his indus->^ 
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try> it would afford the best relief to hid 
mind, and would raise him in his own 
opinion, and in hers. 

This last argument especially was so 
forcible, that from that hour Mr. Tem- 
ple regularly devoted, a portion of >very 
day to a new work, which he had cdm^ 
menced, but which in the uncertain 
situation of his affairs, and the axibus 
state of his heart, he had not had cour« 
age to pursue, till Rosamond supplied 
him with sufficient motive. 

Considering Mr. Temple now almost 
as one of the Percy family, their bio- 
grapher has thought it not impertinent 
to continue his history with theirs. 

About this time, as if fortune was de« 
termined to persist in showing herself 
averse to those, who had never thorough- 
ly believed in her power; another cala- 
mity, which no prudehce could prevent, 
befel them. — Soon after they had received 
letters from Colonel Gascoigne, giving 
the most satisfactory account of God- 
frey — saying that he had obtained the 
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highest character among his brother 
oflScers, and that he was returning honae |' 
just about the time when his father ex- 
pected to see him came intelligence, 
that the transport, in which Major- 
Percy's division of the regiment was 
embarked, had been separated from 
her convoy by a gale of wrnd in the 
night, and it was apprehended, that 
she had been taken by the enemy, — 
Gcodfrey's family hoped for a moment; 
that this might be a false alarm, but 
after enduring the misery of reading 
contradictory paragraphs and contests of 
the newspaper writers with each other 
for several successive days, it was at last 
too clearly established and confirmed by 
official intelligence, that the transport 
was taken by a Dutch ship. — Colond 
Gascoigne with his division of the regi- 
ment arrived safely, and no doubt re- 
mained of the misfortune, which had 
happened to Godfrey. 

For some weeks they never heard 
mare of his fate.— ^— This suspense was 
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dreadful. The Percys have often since 
declared, that of all they suffered at this 
period of their lives suspense was the 
evil, which they found the most difficult 
to endure. — And each individual of the 
family was held in anxious uncertainty, 
for a considerable length of time, on 
many points the most nearly interesting 
to their hearts. — 

Mr. Percy's son was a prisoner, he 
knew not in what circumstances. — His 
son-in-law. Count Altenberg, in the peril- 
ous situation* of prime minister, in a state 
threatened with revolution, and certain of 

immediate invasion. Caroline's color 

fading, and her health beginning to 

suffer from anxiety. Rosamond too, 

with Mr. Temple, fluctuating between 
hope and fear. Mr. Percy's own li- 
berty for life depending on the event of 
a trial, on a point of law, over which 
neither his character nor his abilities 
could have any influence, and of which 
the decision could not be hastened by 
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any possible exertion he or his family 
could make. 

Suspense may be easily endured by 
persons of an indolent character^ who 
never expect to rule their destiny by 
their own genius; but to those, who 
feel themselves possessed of energy and 
abilities to surmount obstacles, and to 
brave dangers, it is torture to be com« 
pelled to remain passive, to feel that 
prudence, virtue, genius, avail them not, 
that while rapid ideas pass in their ima- 
gination, time moves with an unalterable 
pace, and compels them to wait, along 
with the herd of vulgar mortals, for* the 
knowledge of futurity. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 



What has become^ all this time^ of the 
Falconer family ? 

Since the marriage of Miss Falconer 
with Sir Robert Percys all intercourse 
between the Falconers and our 'branch 
of the Percy family had ceased. But 
one morning, Alfred was surprised by a 
visit from Commissioner Falconer. The 
Commissioner looked thin, pale, and 
wretched. — He began by condoling with 
Alfred on their mutual family misfor- 
tunes. — Alfred received this condolence 
with politeness, but with a proud con- 
sciousness, that, notwithstanding his fa- 
ther's imprisonment, and the total Tuin 
of fortune with which he was threat- 
ened, neither his father, nor any in- 
dividual in his family, would change 
places with any one of the Falconers, 
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since nothing dishonorable could be im- 
puted to Mr. Percy, nor were his mis- 
fortunes occasioned by any imprudence 
of his own. 

A deep sigh from the Commissioner, 
at the moment these thoughts were pass- 
iug in Alfred's mind, excited his com- 
passion, for he perceived, that the same 
reflexions had occurred to Mr. Falconier. 

After taking an immoderate quantity 
of snuff, the C(mimissioner went on, atid 
disclaimed in strong terms all knowledge 
of his son in law Sir Robert's cruel ar- 
rest of his cousin. The Commissioner 
said, that Sir Robert Percy had, since 
his marriage with Bell Falconer, behaved 
very ill, and had made his wife show 
great ingratitude to her own family-—; 
that in Mrs. Falconer's distress, when 
she and Georgiana were most anxious to 
retire from town for a short time, and 
when Mrs. Falconer had naturally looked^ 
to the house of her married daughter as 
a «ure asylum, the doors of Percy- Hall 
bad been actually shut against her. Sir 
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more occasion for assistance or infofma^ 
tion, they had shamefully forgotten or 
disowned all their former promisei^ to 
Cunningham Falconer. — They had re- 
fused to accredit him at the coiart of 
'Denmark^ refused even to defray th<) ex- 
penses of his journey thither, which, in 
the style in which he had thought it ne- 
cessary for an ambassador to travel, had 
been considerable. Upon the hopes held 
out, he had taken a splendid ^ house in 
Copenhagen, and had every day, for 
some weeks, befen in expectation of the 
arrival of his credential's. When it was 
publicly known, that another ambassador 
was appointed, Cunningham's creditors 
became clamorous; he contrived to escape 
from Copenhagen in the night, and was 
J>roceeding incog, in his journey home- 
wards, when he was stopped at one of 
the small frontier towns, and was there 
actually detained in prison for his debts. 
The poor Commissioner produced his 
son's letter, giving an account of hisde- 
tention> and stating, that, unless the.mo* 
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ney he had raised in Copenhagen was 
paid> there was no hope of his being 
liberated.- — He must perish in a foreign 
jail. 

'We spare the reader the just reproaches 
which the unhappy father, at this mO'* 
nient, uttered against the son's duplicity* 
«^It was his fate, he said, to be ruined 
by those, for whom he had been laboring 
and planning, night and day, for so many 

years.- " And now,** concluded Mr. 

Falconer,—" here ani P, reduced to sell 
4he last acre of my paternal estate ... I 
ishall literally have nothing left but 
Falconer-Court, the demesne, and my 

annuity ! —Nothing ! But it must 

be done, ill as he has used me, and 
impossible as it is, ever, even at this 
crisis, to get the truth from him ... I 
must pay the money — he is in jail, and 
cannot be liberated without this sum — I 
have here, you see, under the hand of 
the chief magistrate, sufficient proof . . . 
I will not, however, trouble you, my 
dear Sir, with showing more of these 
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letters. — \ — ^Only it is a comfort to m« 
to -speak to one, who will listen with 
some sympathy • . . Ah ! Sir, when out 
of place ! . . . out of favor ! . . . selling 
one's estate! . . . how people change! — 
But I am taking up your time. — Since 
these lands are to be sold, the sooner^ 
the better. — Your father, you know» is 
trustee to my marriage settlements^ and, 
I believe, his consent, his signature, will 

be * necessary — will it not ? 1 am no 

lawyer — I really am not clear what is 
necessary — and ray solicitor, Mr. Sharpe, 
I have dismissed — perhaps, you will al- 
low me to put the business into your 
hands." — 

Alfred undertook it, and kindly told 
the Commissioner, that if he would send 
him his papers, he would, without put- 
ting him to any expense, look them over 
carefully — have all the necessary releases 
drawn-^and make his title clear to any 
purchaser who should apply. 

The Commissioner was full of grati- 
tude for this friendly offer, and immedi- 
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ately begged, that he might leave Kis 
tkfe deeds witii Alfred. Accordingly the 
servant was desired ta bring in the box, 
which he had left in the carriage. — ^The 
Cdttimissioner then rose to take leave, 
but Alfred begged he would stay, till he 
had written a list of the deeds, as he; 
niadie it a rule never to take charge of 
any papers, without giving a receipt for 
them. The Commissioner thought this 
*♦ a superfluous delicacy between friends 
and relatives 5" but Alfred observed, that 
relations would, perhaps, oftener conti- 
nue friends, if in matters of business 
they took care always to be as exact as 
if they were strangers. 

The Commissioner looked at his watch 
— ^said he was in haste — ^he was going to 
wait upon Lord somebody, from whom, 
in spite of all his experience, he expected 
something. 

*' You will find% list of the deeds, I 
h^vc a notion," said he, " in the box, 
Mr. Alfred Percy, and you need only 
sign it — that will be quite sufficient." 

VOL. IV. o 
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^* When ' I have compared the papers 
with the list I will sign it^" said Alfred^ 
— ** my clerk and I will do it as quickljr 
as possible.*' — 

The Commissioner^ secretly cursing 
Alfred's accuracy^ and muttering some* 
thing of the necessity for his own punc- 
tuality^ was> however^ obliged to submit 
— He sat down — the clerk was sent for 
— the box was opened. — ^The list of the 
papers was^ as Alfred found, drawn out 
by Buckhurst Falconer ^ and the Com- 
missioner now recollected the time, 
**^ Just when poor Buckhurst,*' said the 
father, with a sigh — ** was arguing with 
me against going into the church — ^At 
that time I remember he was desperately 
in love with your sister Caroline." 



" Why, in truth," said Al- 
fred, smiling, as he read over the scrawl- 
ed list, ^^ this looks a little as if it were 
written by a man i^^love — Here's an- 
other reason for our comparing the pa- 
pers and the list." 

" Well — well— J took it all upon 
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trttst, I am no lawyer — I never looked 
at them — never opened the box, and am 
very sorry to be obliged to do it now." — 
The essential care, either of papers or 
estate, the Commissioner had evermore 
neglected, while he had all his life been 
castle-building, or pursuing some phan* 
torn of fortune at court. Whilst Alfred 
was comparing the papers and the list, 
the Commissioner went on talking of the 
marriage of Caroline with Count Alten- 
berg, asking when they expected the 
Count to return, or when Caroline would 
go to him. It was possible, that Count 
Altenberg might be moved to make some 
remonstrance in favor of Cunningham ; 
and a word or two from him to the 
Duke of Greehwich would do the bu- 
siness—The Commissioner longed to hint 
this to Alfred, but Alfred was so intent 
upon these bundles of parchment, that 
till every one of tttta was counted, it 
would be in vain to make the attempt. 
So the Commissioner impatiently stood 
by, while the clerk went on calling over 

O 3 
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the papers, and Alfred, in equid straiiB, 
replying- 



mim^m 



*' Thank Heaven !" said he to him* 
self, they have got to the last bondle/^ 

" Bundle eighteen/' cried the clerk. 

" Bundle eighteen" — replied Alfred 
-^^' How many numbers ddei) it cIob» 

" Siic"^ — said the clerk. — 

** Six! — no, seven, if you please/* 
said Alfred. 

« But six in the list. Sir." 

** I will read them over," said Alfredl 
^' Number one. Deed of Assignment to 
Filmer Grif&n, Esq. No. 2. De^ of 
Mortgage to Margaret Simpson, widow. 
No. 3. Deed of Lease and Release. 
No. 4. Lease for a Year.** 

" No 4. no such thing . . . Sbop^ Sir, 
Deed !" 

Alfred gave one look at the paper, 
and starting up, sMtched it from tl^ 
hands of his clerk, with an exclamatioir 
of joy — rang the bell — ordered a coach 
to be called instantly — then signed the 
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.receipt for the Commissioner, put it 
into his hands--*locked the box ; and^U 
uras done with such rapidity, that the 
•Commissioner had neither time to re- 
'oover from fais surprise, nor to express 
Jiis curiosity. 

Whilst the coach was 4::oming to the 
<boor, Alfred being now a little more 
composed, explamed»-^It was Sir John 
fPerfcy's Deed^M^the long lost Deed-^he 
loss of which had deprived his father of 
his estate — and of his liberty. 

Buckharst Falconer, it seems, had, by 
mistake, put it into this box ; the Com^ 
missioner now recollected, that several 
of Mr. Percy's papers had been lying on 
tbe table at the time Buc^hurst wm 
packing these up, and he^ had been 
charged not to mix them--^But he was 
cardess, and in love — Alfred, at that 
tittle, was not in the country, and: the 
I>eed had never been thought of, oi: 
missed, till the night of the fire at'Per-» 
oy-Hall.— And then, after the most dili-» 
gent search, it was concluded, that, it 
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must have been consumed in the flanies* 
— Alfred could not stay to listen either 
to the Commissioner's congratulations, or 
to his apologies for Buckhurst's care** 
lessness, but hurried away to be the 
bearer of the joyful tidings to his father^ 
mother^ and Caroline. 

Rosamond and his wife he put into 
the coath with him, and drove off, tell*^ 
ing them they would see presently where 

Ihey were going, and for what All 

the way Rosamond exercised her inge* 
nuity in vain, trying to find out her 
brother's purpose. When they arrived 
within sight of the King's-Bench-prison; 
her imagination went beyond the truth, 
and she was sure that Alfred bad 
obtained an order some way or other^ 
for her father's release.^ Alfred, pro- 
voked by her imagining something be- 
yond the reality, represented to her the 
absurdity, the impossibility of her sup- 
position ; and that, in England, there is 
no obtaining any order to supersede the 
course of law. Rosamond's next guess 
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was^ if not a legale a moral impossibily. 
She fancied^ that Sir Robert Percy had 
relented^ and that he had sent his father- 

in-laiv. Commissioner Falconer, to make 
terms with Alfred, and to grant Jy?r fa- 
ther release — ^To this one point of her 
father's release all her ideas tended, but 
fihe could get no further, 

' The moment Mr. Percy saw his son, 
he said — " Alfred, I am sure, by your 

- countenance, that you have some good 
news to tell me." — 

Caroline and Mrs. Percy, almost at 
the same moment, repeated the same 
thing. 

Alfred answered, by producing Sir 
John Percy's deed, which he quietly 
laid down on the table before his father, 
telling him how it had been found — A 
few minutes Alfred staid to hear the ex- 
clamations of joy, then suddenly snatch- 
ed up his hat, and said, '^ I must leave 
you, or, after all, I may be the cause 

. of my father's being detained some 
months longer in prison No, my dear 
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Rosamond, I can't stay — ^Teroi begins 
pext week — not a moment to be lost-*- 
can't explain^ you would not understand 
my lawyer- reasons — Good by— -God bleis 
you all — happier faces I never saw." 

Alfred wrote immediately to Sir Ro- 
bert Percy, informing him, " that Sir 
John Percy's deed was found, that it 
should be shown to whoever he should 
send to Alfred's house to see it"— -He 
added, <^ that he trusted $ir Robert 
would, when he should be satisfied pf 
the existence^ and identity of the deed^ 
stop his present proceedings, and release 
Mr. Percy ; as a continuance of the suit 
could only ultimately increase the costs 
and damages, which, in the event of a 
new trial, must fall entirely, and hea- 
vily, upon Sir Robert." 

No answer was received for son^ days 
from Sir Robert ; Mr. Sbarpe, his So- 
licitor, called, however, on Alfred, and 
in his presence — for Alfred would not let 
it out of his hands — examined the deed 
— noted down in his pocket-book tbe 
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date, names of the witnesses^ and some 
other particulars, of which, he observed, 
it xras necessary he should inform Sir 
Robert, before be could be satisfied as to 

tbe identity of the conveyance Sharpe 

was particularly close and guarded in 
faifi looks, and words during this inter-^ 
vie\Y; would neither admit nor deny thai 
he was satisfied, and went aWay, leaving 
nothing certain, but that he would write 
to Sii* Robert-^-: — Alfred thought he saw, 
that they meant to avoid giving an aUr 
swer, in order to keep possession and 
detain his fathef prisoner some months 
longer; tiil another term. He took all 
fhe necessary steps to bring the matter 
to trial immediately, without waiting foi; 

any answer from Sir Robert No let* 

ter came from him, but Alfred received 
from his Solicitor the following note : 

" Sir, 

** I am directed by Sir Robert 
Percy, to acquaint you, in reply to 
yours of the 20th instant, that conceiv- 
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ing his title to the Percy estate to be no 
way affected by the instrument to which 
you allude therein^ he cannot withdraw 
his present suit for the mesne rates. 

** Sir Robert Percy has ordered me, as 
his Solicitor^ to take defence against your 
ejectment, stating to be, for the re* 
covery of aforesaid lands — ^forthwith. 
And am. Sir, 

your humble servant, 

A. SharpE/* 
Wednesday." 

Alfred was surprised, disappouted,, 
and alarmed, by this answer — ^for be had 
imagined, that their utmost malice could 
only have attempted to prolong the pe- 
riod of his father's imprisonment, by 
continuing the present suit, which must, 
as he had thought, fall to the ground, 
in consequence of the recovery of the 
deed — But the idea of their taking de- 
fence, and standing a new trial against 
this deed, had never occurred to him as 
possible even to their effrontery in vil- 
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kiiny — He consulted Mr, Friend, who, 
after considering Sharpe's letter, could 
not devise what defence they intended 
to make, as the deed, upon most ac- 
curate examination, appeared duly ex- 
ecuted, according to the provision of the 
statute of frauds. Upon the whole, 
Mr, Friend was of opinion, thai the letter 
was meant merely to alarm the plaintiffs, 
and to bring them to offer or consent to 
a compromise. In this opinion Alfred 
was confirmed the next day, by an in- 
terview with Sharpe, accidental on 
Alfred's part, but designed and prepared 
by the Solicitor, who watched Alfred as 
he was coming out of the Courts, and 
dogged him till he parted from some 
gentlemen, with whom he was walking, 
then joining him, he said, in a voice 
which Mr. Allscrip might have envied 
for it's power of setting sense at defi-^ 
ance : 

" I am happy, Mr. Alfred Percy, to 
chance to see you to day . . . for, with a 
view to put an end to litigation and dif« 
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ficulties, I had a few words to suggest*-; 
premising* that I do not act or speak 
110 w, in any wise> as or for Sir Robert 
Percy, or with reference to his being 
my client, nor as a solicitor in this 
ipause — be it understood, but merely and 
^lely as one gentleman to another, upon 
honor-rrand not bringing forward iany 
^dea to be taken advantage of hereafter^ 
as teadiDg to any thing in the shape of 
^o offer to. compromise,, which, in. a 
legal point of view, you know. Sir, I 
icould not be warranted to ha^s^rd for my 
iclient, and of. consequence, whigh I 
hereby declare, I do not in any de?> 
gree mean." . 

" Would you be so good, Mr. Sharpe, 
,to state at once what you do mean — for 
I confess I do not, in any degree, uoi- 
.derstand you." 

. " Why then. Sir, what I mean ia, 
pimply, and candidly, and frankly, this, 
ithat if I could, without compromising 
the interest of my client, which, as an 
bohest n»an, I amHbound not to do .or 
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t^ppear to do^ I should wish to put an 
end to this litigation between relations j 
and though your father thinks me his 
eneday, would convince him to the con«i 
trary, if he would allow me, and could 
point out the means of shortening that 
confinement, which has occasioned so 
much scandal ; and moreover, could de« 
Fise an accommodation, which might bd 
agreeable to both parties, and save you 
a vast deal of trouble and vexation ; pos« 
session," added he, laughing, f^ being 
nine tenths of the law." — 

Mr. Sharpe paused, as if hoping that 
something would now be said by Alfred, 
that might direct him whether to ad«> 
vance or recede; but Alfred only ob* 
served, that the end Mr. Sharpe proposed 
to himself by speaking, was to be urb- 
derstood, and that this desirable end he 
had not yet attained. 

<« Why, Sir, in some cases, one can* 
not venture to make one self understood 
any way but by innuendoes."— 

*< Then, good morning to you^ Sir^ 
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you and I can never understand ono 
another/* 

** Pardon me. Sir, unless you are ia 
a hurry," cried Mr, Sharpe, catching 
Alfred by the button, " which (when so 
large an estate, to which you might 
eventually succeed, and your father's 
liberty moreover are in question) you are 
too much a man of feehng, and a man 
of business to be— ^-In one word then> 
for I wont detain you another moment^ 
and I throw myself open, and trust ta 
your honor.'* 

^* You do me honor.*' 
. *^ Put a parallel case. ■ " You 

plaintiff A , I defendant B , 

I should, if I were A-. ^, but no way 

advising it, being B-^ — r, offer to di- 
vide the whole property; and that 
the offer would be accepted^ I'd engage 
upon my honor, supposing myself wit- 
nessing the transaction, only just as a 
gentleman." 

" Impossible, Sir," cried Alfred, with 
indignation. " Do you take me for a 
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fool ? Do you think I would give up half 
my father's estate^ knowing that he has 
a right to the whole ? — It is true we are 
anxious^ to see my father released from 
that prison into which he has been unjustly 
and cruelly thrown, but, be assured Sir, 
that though we, his children, would think 
no price that we could pay too great, to 
purchase his liberty, even a few months 
sooner than the course of law will give it 
to him, yet, he would never permit me 
to make such a sacrifice, as that which 
you propose," 

** Propose . . . pardon me. Sir — I pro- 
posed nothing — far from it — only sug- 
gested an A. B. case — But one word more 
Sir," cried Mr.'Sharpe, holding Alfred 
who was breaking from him, — " for your 
own . . . your father's interest, — you see 
this thing quite in a wrong point of view, 
when you talk of a few months more or 
less imprisonment, and delay of getting 
possession, being all there is between us, 
— IJepend upon it, if it goes to trial, you 
will never get possession. 
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" Then Sir, if you think so, you are 
betraying the interest of your client, ia 
advising me not to let it go to trial." 

" Good God, Sir ! but that is between 
you and me only." 

" Pardon me Sir, it is between you 
and your conscience." — 

" Oh, if that's all !— — My conscience 
is at ease, when I'm trying to prevent 
the scandal of litigation between rela* 
iions . . • . Therefore, just let me mear 
'tion to you for your private inforadation, 
what I know Sir Robert would not wish 
,to corae out before the trial." 

" Don't tell it to me Sir — I will not 
hear it — Excuse me," cried Alfred,— 
breaking from him, and walking on very 
fast. 

Faster still Sharpe pursued, — " you'll 
remember Sir at ail events, that what has 
been said is not to go farther, — ^you'll 
not forget." — 

" I shall never forget, that I am a man 
of honor Sir," — said Alfred. — 

Sharpe parted from him muttering^ 
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/' that if he lived to the day of trial*, he 
would repent thi«.'* 

'* A^d if I live to the day of judg- 
ment, I shall never repent it," thought 
Alfred, 

Now fully convinced, that Sir Robeyt 
desired a compromise^ and wanted only 
to secure, whibt in possession, some por- 
tion, of that property, which he knew the 
Jaw would ultimately fdrce him to relin* 
quish ; Alfi^od persevered in his course, 
freed from the ;ilarm into which he had 
been thrown, when he first learned that 
his opponents intended to take defence. 
—Alfred felt assured, that they would 
never let the matter come to trial — But 
time passed on, and they still persisted— 
A hint was given to Alfred, by one of 
his father's old tenants .... But we will 
not forestal this part of the stpry. — 

Whilst Alfred was comparing various 

reports and suspicions, calculating moral 

and legal possibilities, and preparing fat 

the decisive day of trial, the following 

.letter arrived from Godfrey. 
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** Dear father, mother, brothers, sisters, 
all! I hope, you are not under any 
anxiety about me, for here I am safe 
and sound, and in excellent quarters, at 
the house of Mynheers GrinderweW, 
Groensveld, and Slidderschild, Amster- 
dam-r— the Dutch merchants who were 
•shipwrecked on our coast years ago— If 
it had happened yesterday, the thing 
could not be fresher in their memories— 
My dear Rosamond, when we laughed 
at their strange names, square figures, 
and formal advice at parting, to apply to 
them if ever we should in the changes 
and chances of human events be reduced 
to distress, we little thought, that I a 
prisoner should literally come to seek 
shelter at their door. — And most hospi- 
tably have I been received— National 
prejudices, which I early acquired, I 
don't know how, against the Dutch, 
made me fancy that a Dutchman could 
think only of himself, and would give 
nothing for nothing. I can only say 
from experience, I have been as hospi- 
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tably treated in Amsterdam, as ever I 
was in London. These honest mer- 
chants have overwhelmed me with civi- 
lities and substantial services, and still 
they seem to think, they can never do 
enough for me — I wish I may ever see 
them on English ground again — But we 
have no Percy-Hall to receive them in 
now, and as well as I remember the 
Hills, we could not conveniently stow 
more than one at a time — Side by side 
:as they stood after breakfast, I recollect, 
at Percy-Hall, they would fill up the 
parlor at the Hills. — 

** I have reason to be in high spirits 
to day, for these good people have just 
been telling me, that the measures they 
have been taking to get my exchange 
effected have so far succeeded, they have 
reason to believe, that in a week or a 
fortnight at fsUrthest, I shall be under way 
for England. 

" In the mean time, you will wonder 
perhaps how I got here — ^for I perceive 
that I have subjected myself to Rosa* 
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inpnd's old reproach of never beginninjg^ 
my story at the beginning— —My fatiiOT 
saye, half the mistakes in the conduct of 
(human affairs arise from our taking for 
granted I but I think I may take it for 
granted, that eiftber from the newspa- 
pers, or from Gascoigne, who must be in 
England befoFe this time» you bare 
leiirnedj that; the trainsport I was on 
board, with my division of the regimefit, 
parted convoy in the storm of the 1:8th, 
in the nighty and at day break fell in 
with two Dutchinen-*^Qur brave t)oys 
fought, as English sailors always do , , • • 
But it is ^11 over now^ and it does not 
signify prosing about it — Two to oae was 
top mu^h— we were captured* I )iad 
not been fiv^ minutes on (he Dutchman'is 
deck, when I observed one of the colors 
eyeing 4aQe very attentively — Presently he 
came up and spoke to me, and alsked, if 
my name was not Percy^ ^md if I ^id not 
recollect to have seen him b^ofe— He 
put me in mind of the s^ipwreck^ and 
told niQ ha was one of the ^ailor^ wfaKi 
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were harboured in one of my father^s out 
bouseB, whilst they were repairing the 
wreck' — L asked him what had become of 
the drunken carpenter, and told him the 
disaster thai? ensued in consequence of 
that rascal's carelessness — My sailor was 
excessively shocked at the account of 
the fire at Percy-Hall,— he thumped his 
breast, till I thought he would have 
broken his breast-bone; and after re- 
lieving his mind, by cursing and sweat- 
ing, in high Dutch, low Dutch, and 
English, against the drunken carpenter, 
be told me, that there was no use in 
saying any more, for that he had pun- 
ished himself. He was found dead 

one morning behind a barrel, from 
which in the night he had been driuk- 
iDg spirits surreptitiously with a straw ! — 
Pray tell this to our good old steward, 
who used always to prophecy, that this 
fellow would come to no good — Assure 
him however at the same time, that all 
the Dutch sailors do not deserve his 
maledictions. Tell him, J can answer 
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for the poor fellow who recognised me, 
and who during the whole passage never 
failed to show me and my fellow prisoners^ 
down to the lowest soldiers of the regi- 
ment^ every little attention in his power. 
When we got to Amsterdam^ it was he 
reminded me of the Dutch merchants^ 
told me their names^ which^ without hit 
assistance^ I might have perished before 
I could ever have recollected^ showed 
me the way to their house, and never 
rested, till he saw me well settled. 

" You will expect from me some 

account of this place, . . . . ^you need 

not expect any, for just as I had got to 
this line in my letter, appeared one who 
has put all the lions of Amsterdam fairly 
out of my head— — Mr. Gresham ! — He 
has been for some weeks in the country, 
and has just returned — The Dutch mer- 
chants not knowing of his being ac- 
quainted with my family, had never 
mentioned him to me— 6r me to him — 
So our surprise at meeting was great-— and 
mutual — what pleasure it is' in a foreign 
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country, and to a poor prisoner^ to see 
any one from dear England-^and one 
who knows our own friends. I had never 
known Mr. Gresham myself, but you 
have all by your letters made me well 
acquainted with him — I like him pro* 
digiouslyy — to use a lady's word — (not 
yours, Rosamond) — Letters from Mr* 
Henry were waiting for him here — He 
has just opened them, and the first news 
he tells me is, that Caroline is going to 
be married — Is it possible ? — Count Al- 
tenberg ! — The last time I heard from 
you, you mentioned nothing of this? 
Some of your letters must have been 
losjt — Pray write again immediately, and 
do not take it for granted, that I shall be 
at home before a letter can reach me, 
but givfe me a full history of every thing 
up to the present moment — How I wish 
I was with you ! — Groensveld is sealing 
his letters for London, and says, he must 
have mine now or never — Adieu — Pray 
write fully — ^you can't be too minute for 



a: poor prifidner ! — ^Yours affectiotiattfty, ' 
burning with curiosity, ^ 

G. Percy." 

It was fortunate that Mr, Hcfnry's 
letters bad been sent before Caroline's 
wedding ; as it prevented Godfrey's 
knowing any thing of the melancholy 
confusion of that day, and of the im- 
prisonment of his father— — ^While his 
family weredebatingj whether they should 
or should not comply with his request of 
writing him- a full account of all things, 
a letter arrived from Mr. Gresham to 
Mr. Henry, with information, that God- 
frey's exchange had been actually effected, 
and that he had just secured \^s passage oti 
board a vessel for England, which would 
sail the ensuing week; no letter there- 
fore could possibly reach him before he ' 
should quit Amsterdam. 

In a committee of dates, held by the 
wlK)le family — Rosamond exclusive, — 
who never knew any thing about dates. 
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it was ^settled, that^ wind and weather 
permitting, Godfrey would arrive just 
about the time, when the trial was to 
come on. 

This somewhat encreased Alfred's 
anxiety for the event. Other circum- 
stances also contributed to raise it to the 
highest pitch. 

Lord Oldborough, surprised at neither 
seeing Mr. Temple, nor hearing from 
him of his marriage^ wrote to inquire 
what delayed his promised return to 
Clermont-Park. Taking it for granted, 
that he was married, his Lordship, in the 
most polite manner, begged *^ that he 
would prevail upon his bride, to enliven 
the retirement of an old statesman by 
her sprightly company — As the friend 
of her father he made this request, with 
a confidence in her hereditary disposition 
to show him kindness." 

In reply to this letter, Mr. Temple 
told his friend and master what had de- 
layed his marriage, and why he had 
hitherto forborne to trouble him on the 

VOL. IV. P 
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subject. Lord Oldborough, astotiished 

and indignant, uttered once, and but 
once, contemptuous exclamations against 
the *• Inconceivable meanness of Lord 
Skrimpshire," and the ^' infinitely small 
mind of his Grace of Greenwich/' — 
Then, without condescending to any 
communication with inferior powers, his 
Lordship applied directly to the highest 
authority. The consequence was, that 
a place, double the value of that which 
had been promised to his secretary, was 
given to Mr. Temple, with apologies for 
the delay, which, as " Mr. Secretary 
Cole had it in command to assure his 
Lordship, had arisen solely from the 
anxious desire of Ministers, to mark their 
respect for his Lordship's recommenda- 
tion, and their sense of Mr. Temple's 
merit, by doing more than had been ori- 
ginally proposed. An opportunity, 

for which they had impatiently waited, 
had now put it in their power to evince 
the sincerity of their intentions in a 
mode, which, they trusted, would prove 
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to the entire satisfisiction of his Lord- 
ship// 

The greatest care was taken, both in 
substance and manner, to gratify Lord 
Oldborough/ whose loss had been felt, 
and whose value had, upon comparison, 
increased in estimation. Mr. Temple 
was immediately put in possession of his 
place, and he had the additional plea- 
sure of feeling, that the delicacy with 
which he had refrained from complaint, 
and the patience with which he endured 
suspense, were estimated by his noble 
friend and master. Rosamond was re- 
warded by seeing the happiness of the 
man she loved, and hearing him declare, 
that he owed it to her prudence. 

*' Rosamond's prudence !- — —Who ever 
expected to hear this?" Mr. Percy ex- 
claimed — " And yet the praise is just 
— So, henceforward, none need ever 
despair of grafting prudence upon ge- 
nerosity of disposition and vivacity of 
temper/' 

Mr. Temple obtained from Rosamond 

p2 
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a promise to be his, as soon ^ her father 
should be released from his prtsdRj 
ttUtheB^.she could not think of leaving 
him. 

Alfred heard this promise tepeated 
with siknt agony of mind.—*' The hap* 
piness of all who are most dear to me at 
stake — How much depends on the event 
of this trial!" 

Next came letters from Count Alten* 
berg-— *^Briefly-^in the laconic style of 
a man who is pressed at once by sudden 
events and strong feelings^ he relates^ that 
** at the siege of the city of * * * * * 
by the French, early in the morning of 
the day on which it wiis expected that 
the enemy would attempt to storm the 
town, his Prince, while inspecting the 
fortifications, was killed by a cannon- 
ball, on the very spot where the Count 
had been standing bat a moment before. 
■ All public affairs were changed! in 
his country by the»d^th of the Priiide — 
His successor, of a weak character. Was 
willing to purchase present ease, and* to 
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mained^ he at oDce determined to quit 
it for ever. Resolved to live in a free 
country^ already his own half by birth, 
and wholly by inclination, where he has 
property sufficient to secure him inde- 
pendence^ sufficient for all his own 
wishes, and for the still more moderate 
desires of the woman be loves. Where he 
can enjoy, better than on any other spot 
now in the whole compass of the civilised 
world, the blessings of. real liberty, and 
of domestic tranquillity and happi? 
ness.'* 

His decision made, it. was promptly 
executed — He left to a friend the trans- 
acting the sale of that part of his Ger- 
man property, of which he had: npt 
already disposed, and concluded his 
letter to Caroline thus, 

" Passports obtained !— Every thing 
done but to pay my duty to the Princess 
before I leave the country^— Early next 

week I shall set out for England May 

the cloud, which hung over your father 
when we parted, my beloved Caroline^ 
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be dissipated ! May we meet in perfect 
happiness P' 

Caroline's eyes involuntarily turned 

on Alfred as she read the last words 

It was only by strong effort and habitual 
command of mind, that he could pre- 
serve his self-possession under the action 
of such desperately strong motive, and 

the sense of such deep responsibility. 

Many of his brother lawyers were not 
enly doubtful, but more inclined to 
diespond than to encourage him as to 
the event of the trial — Several regretted, 
that he had not accepted of Mr. Sharpens 
offered compromise. " Half the estate 
certain, and his father's release from all 
difficulties, they thought was too good 
an offer to have been rejected !" — he 
might, ** as Sharpe had prophesied, 
live to repent his rejection of that pro- 
posal." 

Others observed, that though Mr. 
Alfred Percy was certainly a young man 
of great talents, and had been successful 
at the Bar, yet still he was a yom^ 
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lawyer. — It was a bold and hazardous, 
not to say rash thing, to take upon him- 
self the coi;iduct of a suit against such op- 
ponents as Sharpe, and Sir Robert Percy 
— practised in law — hardened in iniquity 
—and now driven to desperation., 

Mr. Friend was the only man, wjio 
stood steadily by Alfred, and never 
wavered in his opinion' — ^^ Trust to truth 
and justice/* said he, — "You did right 
pot to compromise — Be firm — ^If you 
fail» you will have this consolation, you 
will have done all that man could do to 
deserve success." — 

— The day of trial approached. — 
Mr. Friend had hoped, till very late 
in the business, that the object of their ad- 
veuaries was only to intimidate, and that 
they would never let it gx) to tiial — Now 
it was plain they would — But on what 

grounds ? Again and again Mr. Friend 

and Alfred perused and reperused Sir John 
Percy's deed, and examined the opinions 
of counsel of the first eminence. — Both 
law and right appeared to be clearly on 
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their side; but it was not likely, that 
their experienced opponents should per- 
sist without having some strong re-' 
source. 

A dread silence was preserved by Sir 
Robert Percy and by Mr. Solicitor 
S|iarpe.-r-They must have some deep 
design ;* what it could be remained to 
he diseovered even till the day of trial. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 



The day of trial arrived— ^The trial 
came on about three o'clodk in the even* 
ing. The court was ^ uncommonly 
crowded. The friends of Mr. Percy, 
the adherents of Sir Robert, appeared 
on opposite sides of the galleries. Sir 
Robert's adherents boasting loud of his 
certainty of success, and spreading all 
manner of false and abusive reports of 
Alfred and Mr. Percy, whose friends, 
mean time, preserved a dignified silence 

Neither Godfrey nor Count Alten- 

berg had arrived in England; among 
the spectators, the only person of Mr. 
Percy's family who was present was 
Erasmus, who, being pointed out as the 
son of the Mr. Percy that was in prison, 
interested every body in his favor by his 
excellent countenance and gentleman* 
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like demeanor^ all which were con- 
trasted with the dark inauispicious phy- 
siognomy of Sir Robert, who sat opposite 
to him, and who was never tranquil one 
second — but was continually throwing 
notes to his counsel, beckoping or whis- 
pering to his attorney — while convulsive 
twitches of face and head— snuflF-taking 
-^and handkerchief spread frequently to 
conceal the expression of his counte- 
Bance, betrayed the malignant flurry of 
his spirits. One of his counsel was so 
much provoked by his interference, that, 
in consequence of some suggestion^ he 
replied^ 

" If Sir Robert Percy cannot trust 
his counsel, let him plead his own 
cause/' 

Alfred conducted his father's cause in 
the most judicious and temperate maix- 
xier. An attempt had been made by Sir 
Robert, to prejudice the public against 
Mr. Percy, by representing him as the 
descendant of a younger brother, who 
* wa3 endeavoring to dispossess the heir of 
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the elder branch of the family of that 
estdte^ which belonged to him by right of 
inheritance. Alfred's first care was to 
put the court and the jury in fnU posses- 
sion of the fads. He stated that, 

** His father^ Lewis Percy, plaintiff in 
tiiis cause, and Robert Percy, Bart, 
defendant, both descended from Sir 
John Percy, who was their grandfather. 
Sir John outlived both his sons, who left 
him two grandsons, Robert was the son 
of hiif? eldest, and Lewis of hts youngest 

son. Sit John had two estates, one 

of them paternal, which went in the 
ordinary course of descent to the repre- 
sentative of the eldest son, being the 
present Sir Robert Percy. Sir John's 
other estate, in Hampshire, which came 
to him by his wife, he conveyed, a short 
time before his death, to his youngest 
grandson, the present Lewis Percy, who 
had held undisturbed possession of it for 

many years. But, in process of time. 

Sir Robert Percy ruined himself by play, 
and having frequent intercourse with 
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Sharpe, the solicitor^ upon some great 
emergency, inquired whether it was not 
possible to shake the title of his cousin 
Mr. Percy's estate. He suggested, that 
the conveyance might not be forth* 
coming; but Sir Robert assured him, that 
both his grandfather and the present Mr. 
Percy were men of business, and that 
there was Httle likelihood either that the 
deeds should be lost, or thai there should 
be any flaw in the title. — Afterwards a 
fire broke out at Percy-Hall, which con- 
sumed that wing of the house, in which 
were Mr. Percy's papers. — ^The papers 
were all saved except this deed of con- 
veyance. Mr. Sharpe accidentally over- 
hearing the exclamation of Miss Percy, 
when she thought she had recovered the 
deed, was apprised of the loss, and con- 
veyed the intelligence to Sir Robert. 
He immediately commenced a suit 
against his cousin, and had finally suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a verdict in his own 
favor, and possession of the Hampshire 
estate — At the time when Mr. Percy 
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delivered up possession and quitted 
Percy-Hall, in consideration of the ex-* 
tensive improvements w^hich he had 
made, and in consideration of his giving 
up to Sir Rober4;, plate, furniture, wine, 
horses, and equipages. Sir Robert had 
promised to forego whatever claim he 
might have upon Mr. Percy, for the 
^ents which he bad received during the 
time he had hekl the estate — But, after-^ 
wards. Sir Robert repented of having 
made this agreement, broke his promise^ 
took out a writ against his cousin for the 
mesne rates^ had him arrested for the 
debt,. and thrown into prison.-r — Un- 
able to pay the immense sum claimed 
from him,; find determined not to involve 
his friends by accepting of their security, 
Mr. Percy had little probability of ever 
being released, till„ by fortunate cijcr 
cumstances, which it is needless here to 
recapitulate J, the lost conveyance wa^ 
recovered ; Sir Robert, apprised by hinpi 
of the recovery of this deed, still per- 
sisted in holding possession of the E[app- 
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shire estate, and in. detaining hiis cousia 
i» prison for the. tHesne rates. The pre- 
sent actionc was in consequence brought 
by Mr- Percy for the recovery of his 
liberty, and his property." — 
. 'Not i^Kie word of invective^ of elo- 
quence, of 'pirnament, or of -any attempt 
at pathos^ did our barrister mix with 
this statement.; It was his object to put 
the jury, ^aqd^the court, clearly in pos- 
session of .^Gts, which, unadorned, he 
knew would appear stronger, than if en- 
^cumbered by any flowers of oratory. 
.'■ Having produced the deed, conveying 
4he Hampshire estate to his father, Alfred 
called evidence to prove the signature of 
Sir John Percy, and the hand writing of 
the witnesses. He further proved, that 
this conveyance had been formerly seen 
among his father's papers at Percy-Hall ^ 
showed it had been recently recovered 
from Mr. Falconer's box of papers, and 
explained how it had been put there. by 
mistake, and he supported this fact by 
the evidence of Commissioner Falconer. 



— ^AlfVed rested bi> cause on these proofi> 
and waiited^ anxious to know what defence 
the defendant was prepared to make. 

To hi$ astonishment and conster]DHtion> 
Sir Robert's counsel produced another 
deed of Sir John Percy's, revoking the 
deed by which Sir John had niade over 
his Hampshire estate to his younger 
grandson^ Mr. Percy, it appearing by a 
clause ill the original deed, that a power 
for this purpose had been therein reserved. 
This deed of revocation wa^ handed to the 
judge, and to the jury, that it might be 
examined. -^The two deeds were careful- 
ly compared. The nicest inspection 
could not discover any difference in the 
signature, or seal. When Mr. Friend 
examined them, he was in dismay ! — ^The 
instrument appeared perfect. Whilst the 
jury were examining the deeds, Mr. 
Friend and Alfred had a moment to con- 
sult together. 

" We are undone," whispered Mr. 
Friend, " if they establish this deed of 
revocation^ it sets us aside for ever.'* 
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Neither Mr. Friend ^ aor Alfred, bad 
any doubt of it*s being a forgery, but 
those who had plunged thus desperately 
in guilt would probably be provided with 
perjury sufficient to support their iniqui-* 

" If we had beea prepared !" said Mr, 
Friend, " but how could we be prepared 
for such a stroke ? Even now, if we had 
time, we could summon witnesses who 
would discredit theirs, but . . . ." 

" Do not despair," said Alfred, " stiU 
we have a chance, that their own wit* 
nesses may cross each other, or contra- 
dict themselves. Falsehood, with all it's 
caution, is seldom confident." 

The trial proceeded. Alfred, in the 
midst of the fears and sighs of his 
friends, and of the triumphant smiles, 
and anticipating congratulations of his 
enemies, continued to keep both his tem- 
per and his understanding cool. His 
attention was fixed upon the evidence 
produced, regardless of the various sug* 
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gestions whispered, or written to him by 
Ignorant or learned advisers. 

William Gierke, the only surviving 
witness to the deed of revocation pro-- 
duced by Sir Robert, was the person, on 
whose evidence the cause principally 
rested. He was now summoned to ap- 
pear, and room was made for him. He 
was upwards of eighty years of age; he 
came slowly into court, and stood sup- 
porting himself upon his staff, his head 
covered with thin gray hairs, his counte- 
nance placid and smiling, and his whole 
appearance so respectable, so venerable, 
as to prepossess immediately the jury 
and the court in his favor. 

Alfred Percy could scarcely believe it 
possible, that such a man as this could 
be the person suborned to support a for- 
gery. — After being sworn, he was desired 
to sit down, which he did, bowing re- 
spectfully to the court. Sir Robert Per- 
cy's counsel proceeded to examine him 
as to the points they desired to establish. 
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" Your name. Sir, is William Gierke, 
is it not?" 

" My name is William Clerke,"-~an- 
swered the old man, in a feeble voice. 

" Did you ever see this paper before ?" 
showing him the deed. 

" I did — I was present when Sir John 
Percy signed it, — he bid me witness it, 
that is, write my name at the bottom, 
which I did, and then he said, ' take 
notice, William Gierke, this is a deed, 
revoking the deed by which I made over 
my Hampshire estate to my youngest 
grandson, Lewis Percy.* " 

The witness was going on, but the 
counsel interrupted.-^ 

" You saw Sir John Percy sign this 
deed ?— ryou are sure of that ?*' 

*^ I am sure of that." 

"Is this Sir John Percy's signature?" 

" It is, — ^The very same I saw him 
write, and here is my own name, that he 
bid me write just there." 

" You can swear, that this is your 
handwriting." 
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*' I caa, I A).'*—- 

" Do you recollect what time Sir John 
Percy signed this deed?'* 

" Yes; aboat three or fottr days before 
his^ death.*' 

** Very well, that is all we want of 
ydo, Mr. Cterke." 

, Alfred Percy desired, that Cleiite 
ihoiild be detained in court, that he 
might cross-examine him.-^The defend-* 
aints went ony produced their evidence^ 
examined all their witnesses^ an4 esta-^ 
bHsiied all ti^y desired^ 

Then it came to Alfted's turn iocross^ 
examine the witnesses^ that had been 
produced by his advei'sary.-— When Wil- 
liam Gierke reappeared, Al&ed, regard- 
ing him stedfastly^, the old ma&'i» coun* 
tenance changed a little, — ^but still he 
looked prepared to stand a cross-exami- 
i^tfion.-«-In spite of his efforts he trem- 
bled. 

'^ Oh ! you are trembling on the brink 
of the grave V* said Alfred, addressing 
him in a low, solemn tone,-*-^< Pause and 
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reflect, whilst you are allowed a mo- 
ment's time for reflection. — A few years 
must be all you have to spend in thi« 
world. — A few moments may take you to 
another, — to appear before a higher 
tribunal — ^before that judge, who knOwti 
ottr hearts, who sees into yours at this 
irttWint/* 

The stafi^ in the old man's hand shook 
viotently. 

Sir Robert Percy's counsel interrupt* 
ed— said that the witness sfaouhi not be 
intimidated, and appealed to Uie court. 
But Alfred, observing that the judge was 

silent, proceeded.- ^ > 

"'You know, that you are upon your oath 
—•this is probably the last oath * . . . pos* 
siWy the last words you m^y ever uttef 
. . . Look thatHhey be true,— You know, 
that men have been struck dead whilst 
uttering falsehoods.— You are upon your 
0ath — Did you see Sir John Percy sign 
this deed ?" 

The old man attempted in vain to ar* 
ticulate. 
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" Give him time to recollect!"— <5ried 
the counsel on the opposite side, — ** Give 
him leave to see the writing now he has 
his spectacles/' 

He looked at the writing twice,— his 
head and hands shaking, so that he couM 
not fix his spectacles. — ^Tbe question was 
repeated by the judge. The old man 
grew pale as death. Sir Robert Percy, 
just opposite to him, cleared his throat to 
catch the witness's attention, then darted 
at him such a look as only he could give. 

** Did I see Sir John Percy sign this 
deed?*' — repeated William Gierke, — 
^' yes, I did." 

" You hear, my Lord, you hear," 
cried Sir Robert's counsel, — "The wit- 
ness says he did. — ^There is no occasion 
&rther to intimidate this poor old man. 
He is not used to speak before such an 
audience. — Thereis no need of eloquence, 
all we want is truth.-^The evidence is full, 
distinct, and positive. — My Lord, with 
your Lordship's leave, I fancy we may 
dismiss him." 
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They were going to hurry . him itWay, 
but Alfred Percy said, that, with the 
permission of the Court, he must cross- 
examine that witness farther, as the whole 
event of the trial depended upon the de- 
gree of credit, that might be given to his 
evidence. 

By this time the old man had some- 
what recovered himself; he saw, that 
his age, and reverend appearance, still 
prepossessed the jury in his favor, and 
from their looks, and from the whispers 
near him, he learned that his tremor and 
hesitation had^pot created any suspicion 
of guilty but had been attributed rather 
to the sensibility of virtue, and the weak- 
ness of age. And now that the momen- 
tary emotion, which eloquence had pro- 
duced on his mind had subsided, it turn- 
ed to it's former state. — He recollected 
the bribe that had been promised him. — 
He was aware, that he had already sworn 
what, if he contradicted, might subject 
him to be prosecuted for perjury. He now 
stood obstinately resolved to persevere in 
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his iniquity. The first falsehoods pro^ 
nounced^ and believed, as he hoped^ by 
the jury, the next would be easy. 

" Your name is William Gierke, and 
this," said Alfred (pointing to the wit- 
ness's signature), is your hand writ*> 
ing ?'' 

** Yes, I say it is."— 

*^ You can write then ?"— (putting a 
pen into his hand, be so good as to write 
a few words in the presence of the Court* 
—He took the 'pen, but after making 
some fruitless attemps, replied, 

" I am too old to write .... I hare 
not been able to write my name these 
many years — Indeed ! Sir, indeed ! you 
are too hard upon one like me. — God 
knows," — said he looking up to Heaven, 
some thought with feeling, some sus- 
pected with hypocrisy. — God knows. 
Sir ! I speak the truth, and nothing but 
the truth. — Have you any more ques- 
tions to put to me. — I am ready to tell 
all I know. — What interest have I to 
conceal any thing," continued he, his 
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Voice gaining strength and confidence as 
he went on repeating the lesson which 
he had been taught. 

** It was long> a long while ago," he 
said» ^' since it had all happened ; but thanlt: 
Heaven, his memory had been spared 
him, and he remembered all that had 
passed, the same as if it was but yester- 
day. — He recollected how Sir Johiji 
looked, where he sat, what he said when 
he signed this deed.— And, moreover^ he 
h^ often before heard of a dislike Sir 
John had taken to his younger grandson 
. . • . ay, to that young gentleman's 
father," — ^looking at Alfred — *' And I 
was* very sorry to hear it— very sorry 
there should be any dispute in the fa- 
mily, for I loved them all," said he, 
wiping his eyes — '* Ay, I loved 'em .all, 
and all alike, from the time they were 
in their cradles. — I remember too, once. 
Sir John said to me, William Gierke, 
says he, you are a faithful lad . • • . for I 
was a lad once . . ^ ." 

Alfred had judiciously allowed the 

VOL. IV. Q 
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witness td go oh as far as he pleased 
with his story, in the expectation, that 
some exaggeration and contradiction 
would appear, but the judge now inter- 
rupted the old 4nan, observing, that this 
was nothing to the purpose — that he 
must not take up the time of the court 
with idle tales, but that if he had any 
thing more to give in evidence respect* 
ing the deed, he should relate it. 

The judge was thought to be severe— 
and the old man, after glancing his eye 
on the jury, bowed with an air of resig* 
niation, and an appearance of 'difficulty^ 
which excited their compassion. 

** We may let him go • now, my lord, 
may not we?" said Sir Robert Percy's 
'counsel: ^ 

♦* With the permission of his Lordship, 
I will ask one other question," — said 
^Alfred. 

Now, it should be observed, that 
after the first examination of this wit- 
ness, Alfred had heard him say to Mr. 
Sharpe— — 
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« 

John put a shcpenbe .... And he called 
upon me to observe him doing it . • « * 
Vot, my JLord, it is my opinion^ he 
thought then of what might com^ to 
pasSi he had ^ sort of a foreboding of this 
day.— — -And now, my Lord, order theni 
if you please, to break the seal. — Break 
it before them alh — Anid if there is not 
the sixpence under it^ why this deed is 
not Sir John's . • • and this is npne of my 
writing, and,'' cried he, lifting up his 
hand^ and eyes, ^' I am a liar, and per^ 
jured." 

There wfts a profound, silence. — The 
seal was broken .-^The sixpence appeared. 
— ^It was handed in triumph, by Sir Ro- 
bert Percy's counsel, to the jury and to 
the judge. There seemed to be noJonger 
9 doubt remaining in the mimjls of the 
jury-r-and a murmur of congratulations 
among the partisans of Sir Robert seem* 
ed to anticipate the verdict. 

" 'Tis all o^er I fear!" whispered 
Friend to Alfred^** Alfred, you have 
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By ivtiat slight circumstances are the 
most deep-laid villanies sometimes dis-; 
covered !^ 

The momeot Alfred stated this :faci/ 
the counsel on the opposite side took 
the sixpence^ examined it^ threw down 
his brief, and left the court*— r — ^People 
looked at each other in astonishment; 
The judge ordered, that William Clerks 
should be detamed, that he might be 
prosecuted by the crown for peijury. 

The old ittaxx fell back senseless.— ^lidb^^- 
Sharpe and Sir Robert Percy pushed 
their way together out of court, and all 
who had till now appeared as their friends 
disclaimed them. No farther evidence 
was offered, so that here the trial closed. 
The judge gave a short, impressive charge 
to the jury, who, without withdrawing, 
instantly gave their verdict in favor of the 
plaintiff, Lewis Percy, — a verdict that 
was received with loud acclamations, 
which, tiot even respect to the court 
could restrain. 

Alfred hastily shook hands with bit 
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"Joy, dear mother! he is free.— Li- 

r 

berty, fortune restored !" 

His mother, his sisters, embraced Al- 
fred, in quick succession, with tears of 
delight.— For some moments a spectator 
might have imagined that they beheld a 
family in deep affliction. But soon 
through these tears appeared on thie 
countenance of eacli individual the radi- 
ance of joy— smiles of affection — ^tender- 
ness — gratitude, and every delightful, 
benignant feeling of the human* heai't. 

" Has any body sent to Mrs. Hun- 
gerford, to Lady Jane Granville,** said 
Mr. Percy. 

" Yes, yes, messengers were sent off 
the moment the verdict wias given,'* 
said Erasmus — *^ I took care of that." 

*' Thank you, my dear Erasmus — al- 
ways kind Rosamond, remember 

your promise to Mr. Temple. — He has 
a right to this hand, and let me give it 
to him — No, he shall receive it from his 

friend Alfred. Caroline, my love, you 

and your husband will meet in perfect 
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happiness, and the ^sacrifice you have 
made for your father will make you 
dearer to such a husband. — I had hopesj 
my love," continued Mr* Percy, turning 
to Mrs. Percy, " that Godfrey would 
have been here by this time — but it is 
best as it is, we have that pleasure still 
in store. — And now, my beloved child- 
ren, after having returned thanks to 
Providence, let me here, in the midst of 
til of you, to whom I owe my happiness, 
mt down quietly for a few minutes, and 
lenjoy ^ the sober certainty of waking 
him: '' 



Q5 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 



Mr. Percy, released from prison, was 
welcomed with kindness and. exultation 
at the house . of Lady Jane Granville, 
where his family, assembled, once mdre 
in happiness, were again surrounded by 
all the friends who had been present at 
Caroline's wedding, and again congratu* 
tions were heard in all parts of tfa^ hoi^ 
pitable mansion. In the midst of this 
tumult of joy Mr. Percy wrote two let- 
ters. One was to his faithful old steward, 
John Nelson, who deserved from his mas- 
ter this mark of regard ; the other was 
to Commissioner Falconer, to make him 
some friendly offers of assistance in tris 
own affairs, and to beg that through him 
his daughter, the unhappy and deserfied 
lady of Sir Robert Percy, mi^ht be as- 
sured, that neither Mr. Perfcy, nor any 
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talk over ^* this total disruption of Lady 
Piercy's affairs^ and the ruin in one way 
or other of all the Falconers, which, now 
it had happened, there was, she hoped^ 
no sin in saying she had long foreseen.'^ 

Commissioner Falconer was at this 
time at Falconer- Court, where he had 
been obliged to go to settle some busi- 
ness with his tenantry, previous to the 
sale of his land for the redemption of 
Cunningham. The Commissioner's an- 
swer to Mr. Percy's letter was as foL' 
lows : 

*^ I cannot tell you, my dear Sir, how 
much I was touched by the kindness of 
your letter and conduct — So different 
from what I have met with from others. 
'I will not cloud your happiness, in 
which believe me I heartily rejoice — by 
the melancholy detail of all my own sor- 
TOWS and disappointments — but only an- 
swer briefly to your friendly inquiries re- 
specting my affairs. 

** And first, for my unfortunate mar- 
tied daughter, who has been in this ter- 



^ble manner returned npon our hantfe. 
She thanks you for your indulgence, on 
ivhich she will not encroach. Before you 
deceive this she will have left Percy- 
Hall. She is going i;o live with a Miss 
Clapham, a great heiress, who wants a 
fashionable companion and chaperon. 
Mrs. Falconer became acquainted with 
her at Tunbridge, and has devised this 
' plan for Arabella. I fear Bell's dispo* 
'i^ition will not suit such a situation, but 
she has no other resource. 

" Mrs. Falconer and Georgiana havfe 
so overmanaged matters with respect to 
Petcalf, that it has ended, as I long 
jsince feared it would, in his breaking off* 
If Mrs. Falconer had taken my advice, 
Georgiana might now be completely set- 
tled. Instead of which she is fitting out 
for India. She is going to be sure in 
good company ; but in ray opinion the 
expense, (which Heaven knows I can iH 
afford), will be thrown away like all the 
rest, for Georgiana has been much worn 
by late hours> and though still young. 
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has, I fear, lost her bloom, and look& 
rather old for India. . . 

^^. I am truly obliged to you, my dear 
Sir, for your friendly. oflFer with respect 
to Falconer-Court, and haye in conse- 
quence stopped the sale of the furniture. 
I shall rejoice to have such a good tenant 
as Mr. Temple. It is indeed much more 
agreeable to me to let, than to sell. Th^ 
fining down the rent, as you propose, 
will put it in my power to release.Cun- 
ningham, which is my most pressing 
difficulty. 

" As you are the only person in. th^ 
world now, who takes an interest in loy 
.affairs, or to whoii(i'I can safely unbur* 
den my mind, I must, though I know 
complaint to be i^seless, relieve, my heai^ 
by it for a moment. I can safely say, 
that for the last ten years of my life I 
have never spent a day for myself., . I 
iin^ve been continually planning and toil- 
ing to advance my family, not an pppor<* 
lunity has been neglected, and yet from 
this very family springs all ipy ^iibi^ppji* 
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and respect with which I hear you and 
yotirs spoken of by all. 

** Present my affectionate regards and 
Congratulations to Mrs. Percy, and to ali 
your amiable and happy circle. Pro- 
priety and feeling for my poor daughter^ 
Lady Percy, must prevent my paying at 
present my personal congratulations to 
you at Percy-Hall — But I trust you will 
not the less believe in the sincerity of 
my attachment* 

** I am, my dear Sir, 

Your obliged and foithful 
Friend and servant, 

T. Falconer/' 

** P. S. I have just learnt, that the little 
place I mentioned to Mr. Alfred Percy, 
when we last met, is not disposed of.— 
Lord. Oldborough*s * influence, as Mr* 
Temple well knowis, is still all powj&rful, 
-and your interest with his Lordship, you 
must be sensible, is greater than that of 
any other person living without excep- 
tion.-!— A word from you would do the 
'business for me. It i& but^a trifle^ which 
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who had formerly given tbat proof of at^; 
tachment to him in his adyeraity^ aod 
ivhich had so touched , Mr. Percy •*— 
EdOQiotion . as strong now seized his heart. 
— ^At tKe same spot be jnmped out of the 
carriage^ and by the same path along 
which he had hs^^^^ to s^p the bell- 
ringers, lest they should ruin themselyeA 
with Sir Roberta he now hastened to see 
and thank these honest, courageous peo^ 
pie. In passing through the village^ 
which had been freshly swept and gar^^^ 
nisbed, all the people whom he reov^mn 
bered to have seen in tears following the 
carriage at their departure were now; 
crowding to their doors with faces bright 
with smilep — Hats that had never stirred, 
and backs that had never bent for the 
usurper^ were now eager with low bows 
to mark their proud respect to the true 
Plan. There was no noisy acclamations, 
for idl were touched. The voices of the 
young children, however, were heard,, 
who, as their mothers held them, up in 
their arms, to. see the landlord, of whomi 
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Mrs. £Urte» the good did housekeeper^ 
bfMl been sent down to prepare for the 
reception of the family, and a wglrld .of 
trouble she had had ; but all was now 
right and proper, and she was as active 
and alert as the youngest of her maidens 
could have been^ in conducting the 
ladies to theirwelUknown apartments^ in 
showing all the old places, and dcHng 
what she called the honors of the . mn<* 

^allation She could have wished to 

have vented a little of her indignation^ 
i^pd to have tqld how some things had 
been left ; but her better taste and judg* 
snent, and her sense of what would be 
pleasing to her master and mistress, re- 
piressed aU recrimination««^By the help 
6f frequent recurrence to her snuff-box in 
difficulties great, together with much 
rubbing of her hands, and some bridling 
of her headj^ she got through it, with-< 
out naming those> who should- not be 
thought of, as she observed, on ^is joy<» 
fill day. 

The happiness of the Percy family 
was completed by the return of Count 
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in perfect happiness. «~-*- Caroline, his 
Wide, his wife, radiant with joj and 
love» he, at last, pressed te his hearty 
now,, and for ever, his own Caroline* 
. Mrs. Hungerford had the delight of 
seeing and sympathising in their felicity. 
With all the enthusiastic warmth of af- 
fection, supposed to be peculiar to youth, 
this excellent lady enjoyed, in the de- 
cline of life, the happiness of her friends* 
On purpose to be with tlie Percys on 
their return home, and to honor, by her 
presence, the marriage of Rosamond, 
she had made, with much expedition^ a 
long journey from Pembroke to Percy- 
Hall. — She was recompensed, as ^he 
said, beyond her utmost hopes, by ar* 
riving just in time to see the reunion of 
Caroline and her husband. 

Beloved as Rosamond was by rich 
and poor in the neighborhood, and the 
general favorite of her family, her ap- 
proaching marriage spread new and uni- 
versal joy. — It is impossible to give a 
just idea of the congratulations, and of 
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particular own child^ and weU she mighty 
for a better, except, perhaps. Miss Ca- 
roline, never breathed," 

The making a desert island for Miss 
Bosamond's wedding dinner was the ob- 
ject, which had taken such forcible posr 
session of Mrs. Harte's imagination, that» 
till it was accomplished, it was in yaii^ 
to hope, that any other could, in bei^ 
eyes, appear in any kind of proportion. 
In the midst of all the sentimental joy 
above stairs, and in the midst of all Uie 
important business of settlements an4 
lawyers, Mrs. Harte was pursuing the 
settled, purpose of her soul, construpting 
with infinite care, as directed by her 
** Complete English Housekeeper^** a de» 
sert island for a wedding, in a deep 
china dish, with a mount in the middle^ 
two figures upon the mount, with crown^ 
on their heads, a knot of rock: can4y a^ 
their feet, and gravel walks of shot co^^Uf 
judiciously intersecting in every dire^r 
tion their dominions. . 



I 
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As^ soon as it was possible, after his 
retura to Percy-Hall, Mr. Percy went 
to pay his respects to Lord Oldborough. 
He found this great statesman happy in 
retirement, without any affectation of 
happiness. There were proofs in every 
thing about him, that his mind had 
unbent itself agreeably; his powers had 
expanded upon different objects, build- 
ing, planting, improving the soil and 
the people. 

. He had many tastes, which had long 
lain dormant, or rather which had been 
held in subjugation by one tyrant pas* 
sion. That passibn vanquished, the 
former tastes resumed their activity. — 
The superior strength of his character 
was shown in bis never recurring to am- 
bition. It's vigour was displayed in the 
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meaos hy, which he supplied himself noi 
only with variety of occupation, but 
with variety of motive.-^Those who best 
know the human mind must be aware of 
the difficulty of supplying motive for 
one accustomed to stimulus of so high a 
kind as that, to which Lord Oldborough 
had been habituated. For oiie who had 
been at the head of the government of a 
great nation, to make for himself ob- 
jects in the stillness and privacy of a 
country life, required no common talent 
and energy of soul. — ^The difficulty was 
increased to Lord Oldborough, for to 
him the vast resource of a taste for liter 
rature was wanting.— 

The biographer of Sir Robert Walpole 
tells us, that, " though he had not for- 
gotten his classical attainments, he had 
little taste for literary occupations. Sir 
Robert once expressed his regret on this 
jsubject to Mr. Fox, in the library at 

Houghton. -** I wish," he said, " I 

took as much delight in I'eading as you 
do, it would be the means of alleviating 
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beieB' seen^^ to droop and drov^se^" to 
sink iiMfO kiddlence^ sensueAity:^ or the 
horrors ^ liypoehoiidrHioism and sa* 
perstition.-^: ''^> 

. Xrord Oldborough^ on his first retiring 
io Clertuont-'Parkv had infohn^ Mn 
P^cy^ Ibai he shofild ivish ta ste'hrai 
as^ soon as he had arranged certain [paw 
p^T9. :The arrival of Goimt Altenherg^, 
the marriage of Caroline, and Mv. 
Percy's loog imprisonment, t which ioh- 
lowed, had preTented his recollecting 
this message tiU his present visit/ He 
now reminded his Lordship of it/ and 
Lord Oldboroughi put into bis hands a 
sketch, winch he had: been drawing oat, 
of the principal transactions in which he 
had been engaged during his political 
career, with copies of his liters ta the 
first public characters of the 4ay, in our 
own and. in foreign countries — ^Even^ by 
those who had felt no regdrd for the 
man, the letters of such a minister would 
have been read with avidity; but Mr. 
Percy perused tb^n with* a stronger in- 
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pally from th^ cause ydu have mention-* 
cd" — said Lord Oldboitetighv who had a 
mind too great for the affectatibn of' itu^ 
ity— " So far I am happjr'^- 



. *• Yet" — added he, after a consider* 
ttble pause, ^^ I lifave^ I fei^I^ a greater 
eaplability of happiness^ for which Ihare 
been prevented from making any pro- 
visifon, partly by the course of life^ of 
which I made choice, and partly by cir- 
cumstances^ over which I had no con- 
trol."^ 

V He paused again-^And turning the 
conversation, spoke of his sister, ati ci- 
derly lady, who had come to pass some 
time with him — ^They had lived separate 
almost all their lives ; she in Scotland 
with her husband, a Scottish noblendan, 
who having died about the time when 
Lord Oldborougfa bad resigned his mi* 
nisterial situation, ^she had accepted his 
Lordship's invitation to visit him in his 
retirement. The early attachment he had 
had for this sister seemed to revive in bis 
mind when they met, and, as if glad to 
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possibly be> even though be possess the 
pleasures of domestic ease and tranquil- 
Uty.— There ace xnen of eminent abilities^ 
capable of eixtraordinary exertions^ iur 
•spilled by exalted . patriotism « • . I be* 
lievie— notwithstanding the weakness or 
corjfuption of so many has weakened all 

faith in public vktue ^^I believe in 

fche existence of such men-^men, who 
devote themselves to the service of their 
country^-— when the time for their reliur 
^jUishing the tpils of public life arrives^ 
honor and self^apprpbation foUow them 
in retirement. j 

"It is true, I am happy, ^ '-^repeated 
Lord Oldborough ; /^ but to go on with 
what I began to say -to you yesterday; — 
I feel that some, addition might Ve made 
to my happiness.'-*--' — ^The sense of bav- 
i^^ to the best of my ability, done my 
duty> is satisfactory .-T-I ^o not require 
applause — I disdain adulation — I h^ve 
sustained my public life without sym- 
pathy-^I could seldom meet with it — 
Where I could, I have enjoyed It— and 
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I do)> there can be no doubt, that the 
society of a lady^ educated as Mrs, 
Temple has been, must suit my taste. 
The danger, is, that her society should 
become necessary to me. For Mr. 
Temple I already feel a degree of af* 
lection, which I must repress, rather 
than indulge.'' 

^* Repress !— Why so, my Lord,— You 
esteem him ? you believe in the since- 
rity of his attachment ?" 
"Ido/r 

*^ Then why with stoicism — ^pardon me, 
my dear Lord — why repress affection ?** 

<^ L<est I should become dependent for 
jny daily happiness on one, whose hap* 
piness is independent of mine^-tin some 
degree incompatible with mine. — Even 
if his society were given to. me, his heart 
must be at his home, and with his fa- 
mily.— You see I am no proud stoic— ^ 
But a man who dares to look at life . • . 
the decline of life, such as it is — as it 
must be. — Difierent, Mr. Percy, in your 
situation — and in mine." 
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The conversatioa was here interrupted 
by the arrival of a carriage — 

Lord Oldbopough looked out of the 
window as it passed — then smiled^ and 
observed how altered the times were^ 
fince Clermont-Park used to be crowded 
with visitors and carriages — now the ar- 
rival of one is an event. 

The servant announced a foreign 
name-^A Neapolitan Abbe^.^who had 
come over in the train of a ti€w ambas- 
sador, he had just arrived in England^ 
and bad letters from the Cardinal * * * *, 
his uncle, which he was desired to deliver 
in^ Lord Oldborough's own hand. The 
Abb^ was, it appeared, personally a 
stranger to him, but there had been 
some ministerial intercourse between his 
Lordship and the Cardinal. Lord Old- 
borough received these political letters 
with an air of composure and indiffer- 
ence, which proved, that he ceased Ip 
have an interest in the game. 

<* He supposed," he said,'^ that the Abb6 
had been apprised, that he was uo lodger 
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cmeof h]& Majesty's Ministers — that he 
had resigned his official situation, had 
retired, and that he took tio part what- 
ever in public affah^." 

The Abb6 replied, that h€ bad been 
apprised, that Lord Ordborough had re- 
fii>ed:from his public dffice; but his uncle, 
he added, with a significant smile, was 
aware that LowiOWbbrough's* influence 
was as great still as it had eter been, and 
greater than that of any oiMensible 'mi- 
nister. ' 

Thi^ Lord Oldborough disclaimed— 
coolfy observing, that his influence, whslt- 
ever it might be, c6uld not bcf known 
evm to himself, as it was ne vei» e^terted,— 
and that as he had deterftiined* never ttiore 
to interfere in public btisiiiefsa, he could 
not be of the least political servicie to the 
Cardinal. The Duke of Greenfwich was 
now the person, to Whom on such sub- 
jects all application^ shorild be addf*essed. 

The AbbA, however, repeated, that his 
instructions from the Cardinal were po- 
sitive and peremptory, to dielivfer these 
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letters into no haadt^ . bat those of Lord 
Oldborough— ^That in consequence ol 
this strict injunction, he had canae pur^ 
posely to present them. He was in- 
structed to request his Lordship would 
put the letters into the hands of any se- 
cretary, but would have the goodness to 
examine them himself, and give his coun- 
sel how to proceed, and to whom they 
should, in case of his Lordship's declin- 
ing to interfere, be addressed. 

'^ MK Percy !"— said Lord Oldbo- 
rough, recadling Mr, Percy, who had 
risen to quit the room — — *^ You will 

not leave me ^Whatever you may 

wish to say, M. TAbb^, may be said 
before this gen tleman-^my friend." 

His Lohlship then opened the packet, 
examined the letters — read and redi- 
rected some to the Duke of Greenwich 
— others to the King. 

The Abb6, all the time, descanting 
vehemently on Neapolitan politics — re- 
gretting Lord Oldborough's resignation 
— ^^adverting still to his Lordship's pow- 
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•rfol iBflaeoce-^-and pressing some point 
in negotiation^ for which his ancle> the 
Cardinal, was most anxious. 

Among the letters, there was one 
which Lord Oldborough did not open ; 
he laid it on the table with the direction 
downwards, leaned his elbow upon it, 
and sat as if calmly listening to the 
Abb6; but Mr. Percy, knowing his 
countenance, saw signs of extraordinary 
emotion, with difficulty repressed. 

At length the gesticulating Abb6 finish- 
ed, and waited bis Lordship's instructions. 

They were given in few words— The 
letters redirected to the King and the 
Duke of Greenwich were returned to 
him. He thanked his Lordship with 
many Italian superlatives — declined his 
Lordship's invitation to stay till the next 
day at Clermont-Park — said he was 
pressed in point of time, that it was in- 
dispensably necessary for him to be in 
Ix)ndon, to deliver these papers as soon 

as possible. His eye glanced on the 

unopened letter — 
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« Private, Sir**— said Lord Oldbo^ 
rough, in a stern voice— without moving 
his elbow from the paper~" Whatever 
answer it may require, I shall have the 
honor to transmit to you — for the Car^ 
dinal"— 

The Ahhk bowed low-^left his address 
•—and took leave — Lord Oldborough, 
after attending him to the door, and 
seeing him depart, returned, took out 
his watch, and said to Mr. Percy-^— 

/^ Come to me, in my cabinet, in five 
minutes/' 

Seeing his sister on the walk approach**^ 
ing his house, he added, 

** Let none follow me/* 

When the five minutes were over, Mr* 
Percy went to Lord Oldborough's 
cabinet— —knocked ^no answer- 
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knocked agaiur-- — louder all was si- 
lent^— he entered — and saw Lord Old- 
borough seated, but in the attitude of 
one just going to rise, he looked more 
like a statue than a living person, there 
was a stiflfness in his muscles, and over 
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his face and hands a death-like cdor — 
His eyes were fixed, and directed towards 
the doop— ^birt they neter moved when 
Mr. Percy entered^ nor did Lord Oldi 
borough stir at his approach—^ — ^Frow 
one hand» which hung over the arm 
of his chair, hi» spectacles had dropped -, 
his other hand grasped an open^ let* 
ten—— 

" My dear Lord T* cried Mr. Percy* 
He neither heard nor aiiswered<*-*~ 



Mi". Percy opened the window anfdiet 
down the blind. Then attempting to 
raise the hand which hong down, .he 
perceived it was fixed in all the rigidity 
of catalepsy. In hopes of recalling his 
senses or his powar of motion, Mr. 
Percy determined to try -to draw thfe leti- 
ter from his grasps the moment the 
letter was touched. Lord Oldboroagh 
started^-^his eyes darting fiercely uip<m 
him. 

** Who* dares ?•— Who are you, Sir ?'^ 
cried he« 

^* Your friend, Pcrby~my Lord/' 
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cumstances — ^I cannot speak, or think 
^f them.— We parted, I never saw her 
more. — She retired to a convent. — ^Nor 
did I, till I received this letter, written 
on her death-bed, know that she had 
given me a son. — ^The proofs that I 
wronged her are irresistible — Would that 
they had been given to roe when I 
could have repaired my injustice ! — But 
her pride prevented their being sent till 
the hour of her death.'' 

On the first reading of her letter. Lord 
Oldborough had been so struck by the 
idea of the injustice he had done the 
mother, that he seemed scarcely to advert 
to the idea of his having a son — Ab- 
sorbed in the past, he was at first insen- 
sible both to the present and the future. 
Early associations, long dormant, were 
suddenly wakened ; he was carried back 
with irresistible force to the days of his 
youth, and something of likeness in air 
and voice to the Lord Oldborough he 
had formerly known appeared to Mr. 
Percys— As the tumult of passionate re- 
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knowing with certainty^ where and above 
91], what he is, — or-r-that I had never 
heard o£\m existence V^ * ■■ 

" My Lordf are there any more par- 
ticulars ?" inquired Mr. Percy, eagerly. 

Lord . Oldborough contmued to read, 
^^ Four hnJQdced l^ounds, of your English 
iQioaey have been remitted to him annp^ 
ally> by means of tjie»e Hamburgh 
bankers.— ^-^To them we must s^ply in 
the fir^t ibflitance/' said Lord Oldbo* 
rough, ^'iand I will wnte. this mo^ 

went.-' . . -- - .- . .• :.r .. t 

, ^^ I think my Lord, Lean save y<m 
the trouble," isaid Mm Percy,-!—***** 1 
know the man.'' •:•. . 

Lord Oldborough put ' down hid pto j 
and looked at Mh ' Percy . with asto<* 
nishment. - ., 

^* Yes my Lord, however extraordinary 
it may appear,.;! repeat it-^I belilev^ I 
know your son, aid if he be the^man I 
imagine him to be, I congratulate you^ 
—you have reason to rejoice*" 

^vThe facts my dear Sii^" cried Lord 
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and having received constantly a reimt** 
tance in ^ quarterly payments of foiiV 
hundred pounds a year, from a banker 
in Cork." 

** Did he inquire vjrhy^ or from whom/* 
said XiOrd Oldborough— *^^ and does he 
know his mother ?" 

" Certainly not, the answer to his first 
inquiries prevented all farther questions--* 
He was told by the bankers, that they 
had directions to stop payment of the 
remittance, if any questions were asked^'' 

Lord Oldborough listened with prO'- 
found attention^ bs Mr. Percy went otk 
with the history of Mr. Henry, relating 
all the circumstances of his honorable 
conduct with respect to Miss Panton — 
his disinterestedness, decision, and energy 
of affection. 

Lord Oldborough^s emotion increased, 
he seemed to recognise some traits of his 
own character. 

** 1 hope this youth is my son," — said 
his Lordship, in a low suppressed voice^ 
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** He deserves to be yours my Lordi" — 
lud Mr. Percy. 

^^ To have a son might be the greatest 
of evils — ^To have such a son, must be the 
greatest of blessings^'' said his Lordship, 
•«— he was lost in thought for a moment, 
then exclaimed,— ^^^^ I must see the 

letter' «-I must see the man." — 

*' My Lord he is at my house.'*—— 
Lord Oldborough started from his seat^ 

** Let me see him instantly." 

•* To morrow my Lord," said Mr* 
Percy, in a calm tone, for it was neces- 
sary , to calm his impetuosity. — " To 
morrow — Mr. Henry could not be brought 
here to night, without alarming him, or 
without betraying to him the cause of 
©ur anxiety." 

" To morrow let it be*-r-you are right 
my dear friend. Let me see him without 
his suspecting, that I am any thing to 
him, or he to me — ^you will let me have 
the letter to night ?" 

** Certainly my Lord."— 
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Mr, Percy sympathised with his itQ^ 
patience^ and gratified it with all the cele* 

rity of a friend ^The letter was sent 

that night to Lord Oldborough. In 
questioning his son3 more particularly 
conceiving Henrys Mr. Percy learnt 
from Erasmus ^a fresh and strong cor* 
roborating . circomstance. Dr. Percy 
had been lately attending Mr. Gresfaam's 
porter, O'Brien, the Irishman ; who had 
been so ill, that, imagining himself dying, 
he had sent for a priest.— ^^^Henry was 
standing by the poor fellow's bedside, 
when the priest arrived,' who was so 
much struck by the sight of him, that 
for some time his attention could scarcely 
be fixed on the sick man>. The priest, 
after he had performed his official duties, 
returned to Henry, begged pardon for hav- 
ing looked at him with so much earnest- 
ness, but said, that Mr. Henry strongly 
reminded him of the features of an 
Italian lady, who had committed a child 
to his care many years ago. This led to 
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flintier 9i^£4(n2^ion, aB4 ^pqa cc^pfa^i- 

ing dates and circumstances Henry was 
QQ^vkkOdd, tbait this was ^he very priest 
Wfbo bfid i^arried hi^i ^over to Irelaiii^^ 
-««4J^ priest recognised him to i^ tlie 
QbQ4> of whom be had taken qhacge-^— 
B^t* ^artiaier all wa^ darkness.T-The priesjb 
kaew; qotbing mor-e — laot even the name 
of ihe lady^ fr<|ni whom he had ^receiyed 
the cbildr-rlie knew ontjr^ that he had 
bden handsomely neiwarded^ by the Dublia 
merchant, tp whom ^he had delivered the 
boy — e^d he had hear^ that this mer- 
chant jjkad sinoe become bankrupt^ and 
had jQ^ed tp America^ — ^Tbis promise of ^ 
discovery, and sudden stop to bishopes^ 
had o;ily oiCH'tified poor Henry, and had 
irritated that curipe^y, which he had en* 
deil^TOtred itp lull to repose. 

Mr. Percy was careful hot^ for Mr, 
Henry's sake and for Lord Oldborough's, 
not to excite hopes, which might not ul« 
timately be accomplished. He took 
precautions to prevent him from suspect- 
ing any thing extraordinary in the in- 
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tended introduction to Lord Oldbo- 
rough. 

There had been some dispute between 
the present minister, and some London 
merchant, about the terms of a loan, 
which had been made by Lord Oldbo- 
rough — ^Mr. Gresham's house had some 
concern in this transaction ; and it was 
now settled between Mr. Percy and Lord 
Oldborough, that his Lordship should 
write to desire to see Henry, who, as Mr. 
Gresham's partner, could give every ne- 
cessary information-— Henry accord* 
ingly was summoned to Clermont-Park, 
and accompanied Mr. Percy^ with his 
mind intent upon this business. 

Mr. Henry, in common with all, who 
were capable of estimating a great pub- 
lic character, had conceived high admi- 
ration for Lord Oldborough ; he bad seen 
him only in public, and at a distance—^ 
and it was not without awe, that he 
now thought of being introduced to 
him, and of hearing and speaking to 
him in private* 
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Lord Oldboroughy meanwhile^ who 
had been satisfied by the perusal of 
the letter, and by Mr. Percy's infor- 
mation, waited for his arrival with ex- 
treme impatience — He was walking up 
and down his room, and looking fre- 
quently at his watch, which he believed 
more than once to have stopped. At 
length the door opened. 

" Mr. Percy, and Mr. Henry, my 
Lord.'' 

Lord Oldborough's eye darted upon 

Henry. Struck instantly with the 

resemblance to the mother. Lord Old- 
borough rushed ^forward, and clasping 
him in his arms, exclaimed, 

*^ My son ! . • . . He is my son !" 

Tenderness, excessive tenderness, was 
in his look, voice, soul, as if he wished 
to repair in a moment the injustice of 
years. 

" Yes," said Lord Old borough,— 
'* now — I am happy, — noiVy I also Mr. 
Percy may be proud of a son-^I too 
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ehaill know the pleasui^s of domestic 
jtfe. ■■ ■■ N ow I am happy !*'— — nre- 
-peated he,— *• 



'' And, pieas'dj cesigm'd 
** TiO tender psM&ions allies mighty' miod." 



March ^6ih, 1813. 



THE END. 
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